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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


WEDNESDAY, 14TH DECEMBER, at 2.30 p.m. ‘Latin-American Architecture’, 
by Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Professor of Art, Smith College, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. Sir Alfred Bossom, Bt., F.R.I.B.A., M.P., a Treasurer of the Society, 
will preside. ‘The paper will be illustrated with lantern slides. 


FRIDAY, 30TH DECEMBER, at 2.30 p.m. DR. MANN JUVENILE LECTURE. ‘Clocks 
and Watches—How They Work’, by A. W. Marshall, of Smiths English Clocks, 
Ltd. (The lecture will be illustrated with a film, lantern slides and working 
models. Admission by special ticket only. See notice below.) 


MONDAY, 2ND JANUARY, at 6.30 p.m. FILM EVENING. (See notice below.) 


WEDNESDAY, 4TH JANUARY, at 2.30 p.m. DR. MANN JUVENILE LECTURE. ‘The 
History of the Circus’, by Antony D. Hippisley Coxe. (The lecture will be 
illustrated with a film. Admission by special ticket only. See notice below.) 


WEDNESDAY, IITH JANUARY, at 2.30p.m. ‘A New Approach to Furniture 
Design’, being a symposium of three papers: (i) ‘Research in the Furniture 
Industry’, by M. J. Merrick, B.Sc., G.I.Mech.E., Head of Research Department, 
Furniture Development Council. (ii) ‘Its Application to Furniture Construction’, 
by T. Kotas, B.Sc.(Eng.), G.I.Mech.E. (iii) ‘Jts Effect on the Character of 
Furniture’, by Robin Day, A.R.C.A., F.S.I.A. Sir Herman Lebus, C.B.E., J.P., 
‘Chairman and Managing Director, Messrs. Harris Lebus, Ltd., will preside. The 
paper will be illustrated with lantern slides 


Fellows are entitled to attend any of the above meetings without tickets (except 
where otherwise stated), and may also bring two guests. When they cannot accompany 
their guests, Fellows may give them spectal passes, books of which can be obtained 


.on application to the Secretary. 
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JUVENILE LECTURES 


Special tickets for the two Juvenile lectures which are announced above are 
now available, and will be sent to Fellows on request as far as the accommodation 
of the hall permits. 


Fellows are entitled to apply for tickets admitting one adult and two children 
to each lecture, and should state their exact requirements within this limit 
when making application. 


FILM EVENING 


The second Film Evening of the Session will be held on Monday, 2nd January, 
at 6.30 p.m. As is the custom with the January Film Evening, the programme 
will be selected with an eye to the fact that some Fellows may wish to bring 
their older children on this occasion. It is hoped to announce details in the next 
issue of the Journal. ‘Tickets of admission are not required, and Fellows are 
entitled to introduce two guests. Light refreshments will be served in the Library 
beforehand. 


EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN MEDALS, 1930-1955 


The Society’s Exhibition of European Medals 1930-1955 is at present on 
view at the City and County Museum, Lincoln, where it will remain until 
Ist January, 1956. 

Fellows will remember that the Exhibition, which was originally held at the 
Society’s House last June, contains medals from 12 European countries, some 
coins, and a special exhibit of Coronation Medals provided by the Royal Mint. 


THE SOCIETY’S CHRISTMAS CARD 


As both the main stock and the reprint of the Society’s Christmas card are 
now sold out, it is regretted that no further orders can be accepted. 
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JOHN FLAXMAN, R.A. (1755—1826) 


A paper by 
JOHN THOMAS, M.A., Ph.D., 


read to the Society on Wednesday, oth November, 
1955, with Professor A. E. Richardson, F.R.1.B.A.., 
President of the Royal Academy of Arts, and a 
Member of Council of the Society, in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: I can promise you a delightful lecture. It is not for me to deliver 
it in advance, or to comment on it, although I know some of the facts. Beyond saying 
that Flaxman was nurtured in York as a child, welcomed in London as a boy, and 
acclaimed by connoisseurs of art throughout Europe in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, 1 will reserve my final praise until after Dr. Thomas 
has delivered his lecture. 


The following paper, which was illustrated with lantern slides and by a small exhibition 
in the Library, was then read : 


THE PAPER 


At a Bicentenary Lecture celebrating Flaxman’s birth in 1755, it may prove 
helpful if I begin with a brief thumbnail sketch of his life. This will not only 
serve as an introduction to my review of his artistic genius and productions, as 
modeller, designer and sculptor, but it will enable us to fit in his artistic progress 
and career to specific and well-defined periods in his life span of 72 years. 


LANDMARKS IN FLAXMAN’S LIFE 
1755-1766: Early childhood 


Though born in York on 6th July, 1755, John Flaxman spent most of his 
days in London. Here his father (also a John Flaxman) had settled down, as 
a plaster-cast maker and modeller, first at the sign of the Golden Hind, New 
Street, Covent Garden. 

Being delicate from birth, and deformed, young John spent most of his time 
in his little chair in his father’s workshop, amusing himself with drawing and 
modelling in clay and wax. During his early childhood, he had little formal 
schooling. He made his father’s workshop his juvenile ‘Academy of Art’, 
encouraged by some of his father’s cultured clients and customers, who lent 
him books and pictures. 


1766-1770: Early exhibition triumphs 

These are evidenced by his success, at the age of 11, in gaining a First Prize 
of the Society of Arts (to-day the R.S.A.) for modelling a medal in clay. Three 
years later, in 1769, he gained a First Prize as an exhibitor of a model in clay. 
His third attempt as an exhibitor gained him the Society of Arts Palette in gold, 
for modelling a figure of Garrick in 1770. 
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1770-1775: Flaxman a student at the Royal Academy School 


Encouraged by his exhibition successes and urged by his father and his 
clients, in 1770 we find young Flaxman entering the Royal Academy School of 
Art. Here he proved a most apt pupil. He was awarded the R.A. Silver Medal 
in 1770 for a model of Neptune. Encouraged by an exhibition of four of his 
wax models in 1771, John Flaxman submitted a terra-cotta bust, a wax figure 





[By courtesy of Wedgwood 
FicureE 1. John Flaxman as a child 


of a child, and a figure of History, hoping to gain the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Academy. Alas, it was snatched by a rival student artist—Thomas Engleheart. 
It was a bitter blow to young Flaxman. His mood was most aptly described by 
Allan Cunningham*, probably the most popular biographer of Flaxman. He 


wrote, ‘Flaxman went home from the scene of his mortification and studied 
more laboriously than ever’. 


* Allan Cunningham, Lives of the most eminent British Painters, Sculptors and Arci > 
(1830), Vol. III. 
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1775-1787: Flaxman employed by Fosiah Wedgwood 

Here we find Flaxman engaged as industrial designer and modeller for Etruria, 
the leading pottery manufactory of the eighteenth century. It was a valuable 
and most formative period in Flaxman’s career. He used his artistic talents to 
meet the critical wishes and needs of the master potter. While engaged with 





FicurE 2. Josiah Wedgwood, medallion by Hackwood 


Wedgwood as an artist, Flaxman lived with his father in his new workshop 
immediately opposite the Society’s House in the Adelphi, at 420 The Strand, 
a stone’s throw from this lecture hall. In 1782 Flaxman married Ann Denman, 
and they set up house at 27 Wardour Street, where he worked in his own premises 
for Wedgwood until 1787. 
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1787-1794: Flaxman studies and works abroad 


The more Flaxman worked on classical designs for Etruria, the more he 
hankered after a first-hand study of classical art in Italy. Wedgwood not only 
‘encouraged him to do this, but partly financed his stay in Italy. Planning originally 
to stay two years, Flaxman and his wife actually stayed on for seven valuable 
years. During this period Flaxman enhanced his skill and his fame with his 
Wedgwood designs, his illustrations of classical books and medieval poets, and 
his commissions for statues. 


1794-1826: Return to Britain; Flaxman at his zenith 


This period is the climax of Flaxman’s career. On his return to England, he 
reaped his due reward as a sculptor: in 1797 he was elected as an Associate of 
the Royal Academy, and in 1800, he became a full Royal Academician. In 1807 
the Royal Society of Arts awarded him their Gold Medal, a real consolation 
for missing earlier, as a student, the Royal Academy Gold Medal. In 1810 the 
Royal Academy made amends by appointing Flaxman as their Professor of 
Sculpture. 

Despite the great personal loss of his devoted wife and companion in 1820, 
Flaxman did not diminish his activities as sculptor and artist until his death on 
7th December, 1826. So much for the bare biographical outline of Flaxman, 
from birth to his lamented death. 


FLAXMAN AND HIS WORKS AND CHARACTER 


I will now proceed to fill in the picture by showing, with the aid of a selection 
of lantern slides and exhibits, examples of Flaxman’s skil! as an artist, ranging 
from his early childhood until he reached his prime as the most famous sculptor 
of his day, taking his place, as one of the immortals in the Valhalla of British 
artists. Through the medium of these examples, illustrating Flaxman’s pro- 
ductions, we may judge the character and personality of this artist and ‘genius 
of sculpture’, as Wedgwood* once described him. So that the presentation of 
this wealth of material may synchronize with the biographical periods outlined 
above, I propose to deal with Flaxman’s productions under three main headings: — 

I. Flaxman’s works as an artist-apprentice (1755-1775). 
II. Flaxman’s works as an industrial craftsman (1775-1787). 

III. Flaxman’s works as a master-craftsman (1787-1826). 


I. 1755-1775: FLAXMAN THE ARTIST-APPRENTICE 


Without raising any biological or psychological controversy, we can venture 
to state that John Flaxman was a born artist. At least, almost from birth, he was 
provided with an atmosphere or environment congenial to the development 
of artistic tendencies. His father’s Covent Garden workshop had its shelves 
lined with plaster casts and models of classical and historical figures. Flaxman’s 
inability to play like other children in the streets helped him to concentrate, 





* See Sidney Colvin, ‘ John Flaxman’, article in Dictionary of National Biography. 
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in his chair in the workshop, on his little clay and wax models. Probably his 
father, touched by his son’s physical disability, took special and tender care to 
give him hints and tuition. Be that as it may, John Flaxman has left us a fine 
portrait of himself as the eleven-year-old artist, who won a prize at the Society of 





Ficure 3. Thomas Bentley, by Fohn Flaxman 


Arts Exhibition. This historic occasion is chronicled for us in the Minutes* of 
the R.S.A., March 13th, 1767: 


Model in Clay. Opened the name of the candidate, who has gained the 
Premium of a Pallet Gilt for Model in Clay Class 117, 
which appeared to be done by John Flaxman in New 
Street, Covent Garden. 


March 17th, 1769. In Model in Clay Class 100. The Silver Pallet Gilt to John 
Flaxman in New Street, Covent Garden. 





* [Royal] Society of Arts, Minutes of Committee of Polite Arts; 13th March, 1767; 17th 
March, 1769; 15th April, 1768; 15th June, 1770. 
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We are fortunate in being able to show the actual receipts for two other 
awards, signed by young Flaxman: 


April 15th, 1768. Rec'd my Premium of 10 Guineas Adjudged me for a 
Basso Relievo in Clay. John Flaxman. 


June 15th, 1770. | Received of the Society, the Gold Pallet, as a Premium 
for Basso Relievo in Clay, by me Jno. Flaxman. 


Among our exhibits to-day, we are happy to show one of these early pallets 
which was awarded as a premium. 


Il. 1775-1787: FLAXMAN AS AN INDUSTRIAL CRAFTSMAN 


No artist can live on exhibition premiums alone. Some more permanent 
and regular form of income was required by Flaxman. He soon found this, 
however, through contact with Thomas Bentley, Wedgwood’s partner in London, 
He acted as scout for artistic talent for Wedgwood and as sales manager of his 
showrooms in the metropolis. He was a very cultured gentleman, and as an active 
subscribing member of the Society of Arts, Bentley was well informed about 
Flaxman’s Premium successes. 

Josiah Wedgwood had evolved, in 1774, after several experiments, a new 
pottery material, a dense vitrified stoneware, with properties nearly the same as 
porcelain. When formed as a thin layer it was translucent, and had a fine unglazed 
surface. Wedgwood called the new material ‘Jasper’. When coloured throughout, 
it was called ‘solid Jasper’. This exquisite Jasper ware was enriched by the 
artistic genius of Flaxman, as designer and modeller. (Samples were exhibited in 
the Library.) 


Fasper medallions designed by Flaxman 


One is embarrassed with the wide choice of examples of Flaxman’s work 
at one’s disposal, for Etruria was as busy turning out portrait medallions as 
Hollywood is to-day in turning out films. In the eighteenth century, we must 
remember, photography had not been evolved. So Wedgwood’s Jasper portrait 
medallions became famous and popular as a medium in which the aristocracy 
and plutocracy might record their gallery of favourites: kings, queens, statesmen, 
actors, scientists and philosophers. These portrait medallions of Wedgwood 
were cheaper than paintings, drawings, or busts of these famous contemporaries. 
Some of the portrait medallions in Jasper deserve close study and scrutiny, to 
show the exquisite skill of Flaxman as a designer and modeller. 

As the President of the Royal Academy has honoured this lecture by taking 
the chair, let us first look at the portrait medallion of his predecessor, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, P.R.A. It has the qualities of a miniature in stone, a lasting tribute 


to Sir Joshua and his one-time Academy pupil, the artist. (A slide of the medallion 
was then shown.) 
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Another prominent personality and friend of Sir Joshua Reynolds was Sir 
Joseph Banks, the President of the Royal Society, which now occupies the same 
quadrangle. Flaxman also made a delightful medallion of Lady Banks. He also 
made two fine medallions of colleagues of Sir Joseph Banks, on their return 
from their famous voyage round the world. Dr. Daniel Solander, later of the 
British Museum and Captain James Cook were immortalized by Flaxman in 
these two excellently executed medallions. 

Another contemporary of Flaxman, who had seen her perform at Covent 
Garden, was the Queen of the Stage, Sarah Siddons, the subject of innumerable 
and memorable paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Thomas Gainsborough and other artists, at the Royal Academy. Flaxman has 
not only depicted her as Queen of the Stage, in his portrait medallion of her in 
the réle of Lady Macbeth, but he has also made her Queen of the chessboard. 
This Jasper Wedgwood chess set was very popular with the aristocracy of the day. 

Time does not permit further comment on individual portrait medallions, 
so I will content myself with showing a few slides of a collection* of Wedgwood 
portrait medallions, containing a large number designed by Flaxman, of Patrons, 
Presidents and Fellows of the Royal Society. They form a living gallery of his 
contemporaries. Flaxman later designed statues for some of these personalities, 
for example, for Lord Mansfield, Pitt, and Wedgwood after their death. 


Flaxman’s cameos, plaques and tablets for Wedgwood 


Here we find a veritable plethora of subjects, designed by the master hand. 
We shall content ourselves with a selection of his classical subjects. Greek art 
was a powerful force in the later eighteenth century and Flaxman was steeped 
in the classical lore of Homer, Hesiod and Aeschylus, inspired originally by 
some cultured customers who patronized his father’s workshop. Flaxman was 
well acquainted with the art discoveries of Sir William Hamilton while 
ambassador in Italy. Flaxman has left us a fine portrait medallion of him in 
Wedgwood Jasper. Flaxman’s admiration for Greek classical art is proved by 


CLM A OOS DIIPIISIOD IY OH 





Ficure 4. Achilles dragging the body of Hector. Plaque by Flaxman 








* Shown at the Royal Institution lecture on ‘ Josiah Wedgwood’, 1938. (Proc. R. Inst. 
Vol. XXX, Part iii.) 
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his enthusiastic support* of the proposal to purchase the Elgin Marbles for the 
nation. Wedgwood sold these cameos as brooches, as well as using them to 
decorate his ornamental and utility ware. 

A very popular plaque was the one called Dancing Hours. The individual 
dancing figures were used to decorate vases, in both black basalt and in Jasper. 
Another plaque by Flaxman which was popular was that of Hercules in the Garden 
of the Hesperides, which he designed for £23—a not inconsiderable fee in 1787. 

The sizes of these Flaxman plaques made by Wedgwood varied. Many were 
made to ornament mantelpieces in the halls of the gentry and the palaces of 
royalty. One of these plaques was in the mantelpiece from Longton Hall. Another 
is to-day safely installed in the library of the Royal Institution}, after thieves had 
taken it out of Sir Joseph Bank’s residence in Soho Square. We have also ample 
records of many of Flaxman’s plaques being used to decorate the rooms 
of Wedgwood himself, at Etruria Hall, which both Flaxman and his wife had 
visited. 

In 1935 my wife and I went to Russia to find out the fate of the 
famous Wedgwood Empress Catherine dinner service. It had been feared 
by none other than the late Dr. G. C. Williamson that the service had been 
destroyed during the Bolshevik Revolution. We discovered the service intact 
at the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. Later, in our tour of the Tsar’s Palace 
at Tsarskoe Selo, we found several rooms decorated with Flaxman wall plaques 
and cameos. The Flaxman ‘Dancing Hours’ were decorating several walls and 
rooms. 

The point I want to stress here is, that wherever Wedgwood’s wares, especially 
his ornamental plaques, tablets, cameos and vases were found abroad, there also 
would spread the fame of Flaxman as designer, modeller and artist. This is 
a matter we shall return to later. These classical designs and productions of 
Flaxman were very much in demand at home and on the Continent of Europe 
in Josiah Wedgwood’s time. He encouraged Flaxman to pursue further, on the 
spot in Italy, his classical studies of art. This brings us to the next stage in 
Flaxman’s career, as master-craftsman and artist. 


11. 1787-1826: FLAXMAN THE MASTER-CRAFTSMAN AND SUPREME ARTIST 


In Italy, 1787-1794 


During this period Flaxman, accompanied by his wife, whom he called ‘his 
dictionary’, for she was a good linguist, settled in Rome. In Italy he 
studied specimens of Roman and Greek classical art. He filled his notebooks 
with innumerable sketches, which enriched his already fine repertoire of classical 
designs. In Rome, Florence, Carrara and other centres, Flaxman met leading 
Italian artists and fellow sculptors. 

In return for advances from Wedgwood, Flaxman acted as supervisor or 
adviser to a school of young artists working on designs for Etruria. He also 





* j. T. Smith, Nollekens and his times, (1828); pp. 189-196. 
t Royal Institution Proceedings (1938), Vol. XXX, Pt. II, No. 141. 
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chaperoned young John Wedgwood, who was touring Italy as part of his 
education. Accompanied by Flaxman and a group of artists, John Wedgwood 
made several excursions in search of antique subjects for use at Etruria. 

Miss Meteyard* writes at length on Flaxman’s tour of Italy. She says, 
‘Wedgwood, with his usual beneficence and enthusiasm for art, had very evidently 
advanced a portion of the necessary funds for this journey to Italy. Flaxman 
liquidated this advance, by forwarding to Etruria copies of antique relief com- 
positions by himself and executed by artists in Rome, which he expressly 
supervised’. Some of these artists in this Flaxman school of artists, modellers 
and sculptors, were later engaged by Wedgwood to work in Etruria. These 
included Angelini, Dalmazzoni, Deveare, Pacetti and others. 





[By couriesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


Figure 5. Portra:t medallions: left, Mrs. Flaxman and right John Flaxman 


I am happy to be able to show some of the work of this group of artists, 
many of whom worked in Flaxman’s own studio in Rome. What a remarkable 
training ground as a teacher of modelling and design for Flaxman who, on his 
return to England, was elected to the Chair of Sculpture at the Royal Academy. 

Flaxman wrote to Wedgwood, reporting that Deveare had finished some 
modelling, which Wedgwood admired greatly. But, in true Wedgwood style, 
the master pottert replied: 

I am much obliged for your kind attention and the employment of your good 
taste in the choice of subjects for Mr. Deveare’s modelling . . . but there is 
one objection, which I fear, is unsurmountable and that is the nakedness of 
the figures. 

I know that the nudities might be covered with leaves, but that is not enough 
The nude is so general in the works of the ancients, that it will be very difficult 





* E. Meteyard, The Life and Works of Wedgwood, (1865), Vol. II, pp. 587 et seq. 
+ Ibid., Vol. II, p. 580. 
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to avoid the introduction of naked figures. On the other hand, it is absolutely 

necessary to do so, or to keep the pieces for our own use, for none, either male 

or female of the present generation, will take or apply them, as furniture, if 
the figures are naked. 

Flaxman had heard this comment very often from Wedgwood, before he left 
for Italy. The figures in Flaxman’s ‘Dancing Hours’ were draped on his tablets 
and vases. 

In Italy, for seven years, Flaxman led an extremely busy life. He was busy 
executing commissions on his own for illustrating classical poets. ‘This illustrating 
work of Flaxman introduced him to a wide reading public of the classics. Their 
appreciation of classical mythology was greatly helped by Flaxman’s simple 
but clear drawings in the excellent original versions and translations of his 
day and after. His volumes of engravings by Piroli of these classical drawings 
and sketches of the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, and of Aeschylus and Hesiod’s 
works, were in great demand here and on the continent. Flaxman’s other com- 
missions for statues and monuments of some of his contemporaries really belong 
to the next phase of his career, after he came to full fruition as a sculptor, on 
his return to England in 1794. 


Flaxman’s fame at its pinnacle, 1794-1826 


In 1795, soon after Flaxman and his wife returned to England from Rome, he 
suffered two great personal losses. He lost his father, who had been his earliest 
tutor in his ‘workshop academy’, and he also lost Josiah Wedgwood, his patron, 
industrial employer and personal friend. But a more tragic blow to Flaxman 
was the death of his wife in 1820. In 1796 they had moved house to 7 Buckingham 
Street, Fitzroy Square. Here, she had continued to act as hostess to all who 
came to his studio. Despite these triple blows, there were some compensations. 
Flaxman came back from Italy hailed by all as a great sculptor. Wedgwood, 
of course, long before he left for Italy, had learnt to rate the talents of Flaxman 
at their true value. He called him ‘the genius of sculpture’*. 

In 1797 Flaxman was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, and in 1800 
he was elected as an R.A. ‘Ten years later, the Royal Academy singled out Flaxman 
to be their first Professor of Sculpture, at an institution where, in his teens, he had 
been a humble, but apt pupil. This was a personal triumph for Flaxman, after 
his enforced absence of seven years in Italy, when three such energetic rivals as 


Thomas Banks, John Bacon and Joseph Nollekens had made such reputations 
for themselves as sculptors. 


Not forgotten by the Society of Arts 


But the Society of Arts—John Flaxman’s first love—had not forgotten him. 
Three years before the Royal Academy appointed him to occupy the Chair of 
Sculpture, the Society, in 1807, awarded him their Gold Medal, in recognition 
of his own design for the Society’s large medal. This highest award that the 





* See Sidney Colvin, article cit. 
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Society of Arts could bestow on any artist must have consoled Flaxman, in his 
old age, for the bitter disappointment that he felt, when he missed the Royal 
Academy Gold Medal in his teens, just before taking up work for Josiah 
Wedgwood. 


This story deserves to be told, as recorded in the Minutes of the Society by 
Samuel More, their Secretary: 


March roth, 1806. 


A letter from John Flaxman, Esq., R.A., on his presentation of a model to 
the Society, for the medal of the Society was read. Mr. Lumley moved that 
the letter be entered on the Minutes. Agreed to. 


March roth, 1806, 
Buckingham St., 
Fitzroy Sq. 


Dear Sir, 


With this letter, I have sent models in wax of the face and reverse for the 
Society’s medal, as well as plaister moulds, cast from them, to assist the engraver 
in sinking the dies: the legends, the heads and their situations are explained 
by the drawing. These, I beg you will have the goodness to lay before the 
Society in my name, as a trifling, but grateful memorial of the encouragement 
with which my youthful attempts in sculpture were honoured by the Institution. 


I] am with great respect, Dear Sir, 
Your much obliged and 
humble servant, 
John Flaxman. 


Mr. Samuel moved ‘that the Secretary be directed to transmit the thanks 
of the Society to Mr. Flaxman for his present of models and drawings for the 
new medal of the Society’. Agreed to. 

Mr. Tooke moved ‘that Mr. Flaxman’s letter and the accompanying models 
be referred to the Committee of Polite Arts, and that such Committee be 
empowered to proceed thereon to the completion of the medal previous to the 
day of distribution of awards’. Agreed to. 


November 19th, 1806. 

New Matter. 
Mr. Samuel moved ‘that John Flaxman, R.A., Esq., be presented with the 
first medal struck in gold from the new dies, as an acknowledgment of the 


obligation this Society is under to him for the classical design presented by 
him, and for repeated attention to the engraving during its progress’. Agreed to. 


November 26th. 
New Matter. 


Mr. Winchester moved ‘that an engraving of Mr. Flaxman’s design of the 
new medal be prefixed as a frontispiece to the 24th Volume of the Transactions, 
and that Anthony Cardon be employed to engrave the same; and that it be 
referred to the Committee of Correspondence and Papers to superintend the 
execution of the engraving’. Agreed to. 
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Next year, in 1807, the Minutes record the election of Mr. Flaxman to the 
Chair of the Polite Arts Committee. 


Election of Officers 
The same Scrutineers having also examined the Balloting Lists B found the 
following Gentlemen Chairmen . . . of the several Committees, viz. 


J. Flaxman, Esq. 


Polite Arts Charles Warren, Esq. 


The climax of these extracts from the Minutes of the Society of Arts is a 
specific reference to the award of the Gold Medal to Flaxman, and the Silver 
Medal Award to his adopted daughter, Maria Denman, his wife’s younger sister, 
of whom we shall hear more later, after his death. 


May 26th, 1807. 
Distribution of Awards in Polite Arts 
To J. Flaxman, Esqr., R.A., Buckingham Place for the Design of the Society’s 


New Medal, modelled and presented by him, the first Gold Medal. 
To Miss Maria Denman, Buckingham Place, for her Drawings of the New 


Medal, the Silver Medal. 


Fortunately for us to-day, we can read Flaxman’s Royal Academy Lectures 
as Professor of Sculpture. They were published*, with an appreciative memoir, 
by Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A., who held the Chair after Flaxman’s death. 
The lectures reveal Flaxman’s admiration for, and understanding of classical 
art and artists. They also reflect his reactions to his intensive and extensive 
study of Italian Graeco-Roman masterpieces in Rome, Florence, Herculaneum, 
Naples, Pompeii and other Italian centres, during his seven years’ stay. 

Even in his Lectures on Sculpture, we get interspersed his strong Puritan 
religious sentiments. In fact, Flaxman held views on religion peculiar to a group 
that rallied round Emanuel Swedenborg, the Swedish seer-scientist-philosopher- 
theologian. As there has been some controversy as to the religious tenets and 
views of Flaxman, I have consulted the records of the Swedenborg Society. 
They prove beyond doubt that he was an active member of the Society, formed 
in 1811 to further the teachings and translate the books of Swedenborg on 
religion. Colvint states, ‘Flaxman seems to have been faultlessly kind, upright 
and generous, and in conversation sweetness itself, except on the subject of 
religion, in which he held stiffly to private opinions partly of Puritan orthodoxy 
and partly of Swedenborgian mysticism’. This deep and sincere religious per- 
sonality comes out in many of his sculptured monuments and memorial tablets, 
of which there are so many to be seen in our churches and cathedrals. 

A study of Flaxman’s monuments, both public and private family statues 
and memorial tablets would require several lectures to display, even without 
comment. So I shall content myself with selecting a few. First, we have Flaxman’s 
simple memorial tablet to Josiah Wedgwood at the Stoke-on-Trent Church. 





* John Flaxman, Lectures on Sculpture, (1828). 
+ Sidney Colvin, article cit. 
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It is a simple, large head and shoulder portrait medallion in marble, with the 
inevitable Barberini vase and an Etrurian vase as simple decoration. The cost* 
of this was £93 19s. od. 

Another more elaborate memorial tablet was that erected to commemorate 
the Jubileet in 1820, of the Reverend John Clowes, Rector of St. John’s Church, 
Manchester, now unfortunately demolished. Happily, however, I can show 
a representation of this tablet. Clowes was an enthusiastic Swedenborg missionary 
in Lancashire, and was more responsible for the spread of Swedenborg’s teachings 
in the North West than any other person. This Manchester memorial tablet 
is a faithful portrait of Clowes, as will be seen from a painting of him. The design 
shows Flaxman’s delightful reproduction of young children, which characterises 
his love of young persons. 

Typical of Flaxman’s religious monuments is that to the Baring Family. 
“Thy will be done’, is translated as ‘a sermon in stone’, depicting most realistically 
the draped female figure in an attitude of resignation. 

John Ruskin] entirely ignored Flaxman’s religious sculptures in his all-too 
scathing and in my opinion cheap attack on Flaxman’s classical sculptures and 
drawings. ‘There was Flaxman, another naturally great man, with as true an 
eye for nature as Raphael—he stumbles over blocks of the antique statues and 
wanders in the dark valley of their ruins to the end of his days. . . . Another 
lost mind’. We beg to differ Mr. Ruskin! In contrast to Ruskin’s assessment, 
I can strongly recommend the more recent, and entirely sympathetic and com- 
prehensive survey of Flaxman’s sculptures and monuments, so lavishly illustrated 
by W. G. Constabie**. 

A still more recent book§ attempts to challenge the general view of Flaxman’s 
unworldliness, in the light of the fees that he charged for his public monuments. 
The author quotes the fee of £2,500 for the Lord Mansfield monument, and 
a similar fee for that of Lord Nelson, and the higher fee of £6,000 for 
the monument to Lord Howe in St. Pauls. The plain economic answer to this 
criticism of Flaxman’s fees is the fact that his rivals charged even more for their 
public monuments. Bacon received 6,000 guineas for his Chatham monument 
in Westminster Abbey. Nollekens charged 4,000 guineas for the statues of the 
Captains in St. Pauls. Further, those fees showed only one side of the sculptor’s 
balance sheet. They did not show the many items on the expenditure side, for 
materials, models and the monumental masons’ payments and other incidentals 
for such colossal stone-carved monuments. 

Speaking again as an economist, in dismissing this controversy about Flaxman’s 
fees, I would remind critics that Flaxman, in his long and close association with 
Josiah Wedgwood and his partners, Bentley and Byerley, would learn from them, 
as business men, the prevailing commercial axiom of charging what the market 





* W. G. Constable, John Flaxman (1927), p. 85. 
+ T. Ely, Catalogue of Works of Art in the Flaxman Gallery (1900), p. Lo. 
t John Ruskin, Lectures on Architecture and Painting (1854), p. 211. 

** W. G. Constable, op. cit. 
§ K. A. Esdaile, English Church Monuments (1946). 
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[By courtesy of the National Portrait Galier 


Ficure 6. Memorial tablet to Sarah Siddons, designed by Fohn Flaxman 


would bear. Even then, Flaxman’s worldly wealth at his demise was a mere 
£4,000, compared with the £500,000 left by the master potter of Etruria*. 
Leaving this digression on Flaxman’s fees for his monuments, let me close this 
survey of Flaxman’s statues and memorial tablets by singling out three to personal 
friends of his. First there is the statue to the President of the Royal Academy, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, in St. Pauls, considered by Cunningham} to be one of his 
* E. Meteyard, Vol. II, p. 606. 3 —— 
¢t Allan Cunningham, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 332 et seq. 
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best. Then there is the memorial tablet, designed by Flaxman, to the Queen 
of the Stage, Sarah Siddons, whose acting with her brother John Philip Kemble 
had given Flaxman and his wife much pleasure. This tablet was in Westminster 
Abbey, until it was replaced by the colossal statue of Sarah Siddons by Sir 
Francis Chantrey, which the family wanted as a match to the Flaxman statue of 
Kemble as ‘Cato’. 


FLAXMAN IN THE EYES OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES AND LATER CRITICS 
Contemporaries and Flaxman 


John Thomas Smith*, though a pupil and assistant to Nollekens, Flaxman’s 
rival, referred to Flaxman as “The Phidias of our Time’, a tribute endorsed by 
the Royal Academy itself, in ranking him, among their statues, with the sculptor 
of Greek Antiquity, Phidias, on the fagade above the Academy entrance. 

In his Preface, Smith stated that he considered ‘Fuseli, Flaxman and Blake 
three of the greatest geniuses modern times have produced, in this or any other 
country’. Generous praise from an artist, who later became the Keeper of the 
Prints and Drawings at the British Museum. Blake is quotedf as referring to 
‘that great and good man Flaxman—the sculptor of Eternity’. 

One of his ablest biographers{, Allan Cunningham, reviews his works under 
four heads in the following order of superiority: Religious; Poetic; Classic; 
Historical. Cunningham comments: 

Specimens in each, rank him high amongst the sons of genius. In all of them 
he has not attained the same degree of excellence. In the Historical Group, he 
was embarrassed with the unpoetic costume of buttons and cape. 

In the Classic works, he was compelled to obey the antique, but . . . in the 
Religious and Poetic, he has been surpassed in purity and superiority, by no 
modern sculptor. . . . Had his skill with the chisel equalled his talents with 
modelling tool and pencil, Flaxman would have obtained a more universal 
admiration. 

Our chairman’s predecessor, Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., who succeeded 
Benjamin West, addressing Academy students on the death of Flaxman, stated** : 

The elements of Flaxman’s style were founded on Greek Art. He was master 
of the purest lines, a sculptor of sentiment than of form; not even in Raphael 
have the gentler feelings and sorrows of human nature been treated with greater 
pathos, and the piety of Michelangelo is equalled by Flaxman. 

Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A., quoting Sir Thomas Lawrence from the 
same eulogy states: “The death of this exemplary man was a deep and irreparable 
loss to art in this country and to Europe’. Westmacott, in his Preface§, adds his 
own tribute to his predecessor in the Chair of Sculpture at the Royal Academy: 
‘Few men have died with stronger claims on posterity. . . . The chief qualities 
of Flaxman as an artist were feeling and purity of style. Emulous of fame, he 
sought it on the unerring principles of the best models of antiquity. What 











* J. T. Smith, op. cit., p. 186. 

t Ibid., p. ror. 

t Allan Cunningham, op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 365-6. 
** Quoted Ibid., Vol. III, p. 362. 

§ John Flaxman, op. cit., p. 15. 
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a rebuke to John Ruskin* and his jibes about ‘Flaxman stumbling over blocks 
of antique statues’, quoted earlier. 


FLAXMAN ACCLAIMED IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Writing a century after his death, W. G. Constable of the National Gallery 
reviewed Flaxman’s life, works and influence in a critical but sympathetic 
volume, incidentally the most comprehensive and up-to-date assessment avail- 
able. While paying tribute to Flaxman’s study of classical art, Constable stated: 
‘It is doubtful whether he understood the Pagan mind at all, so completely was 
Protestant Christianity the background of his own ideas’. Yet despite this view 
Constable further stated : ‘Flaxman died with his reputation, at its highest point, 
generally counted as one of the greatest sculptors of his age, both in England 
and on the Continent’ (italics mine). 

I emphasize this ‘both in England and on the Continent’, because I was really 
surprised to read in the recently published Preface to his 1955 B.B.C. Reith 
Lectures, that Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner states: “The best sculpture in the 
eighteenth century is by foreigners. And if a layman were asked for the name 
of the most famous English sculptor of the past, his choice would probably be 
Flaxman—undeniably not a match for Michelangelo or Bernini’. Even if Dr. 
Pevsner has contempt for the views of ‘mere laymen’ about Flaxman as a sculptor, 
he cannot ignore the praise meted out to Flaxman by the great foreign sculptor 
from Italy, the great Canova, a personal friend of Flaxman who stated : ‘Flaxman’s 
works excel in classical grace, all that I am acquainted with in modern art’. 
That verdict by a foreign master sculptor like Canova, must have escaped the 
notice of Dr. Pevsner. 

In the same Preface, Dr. Pevsner, while praising Flaxman as a draughtsman, 
denies him fame as a sculptor, and writes: ‘Yet even Flaxman in his own day 
enjoyed a European fame only as a draughtsman, not as a sculptor, that is, as an 
artist of the line not the body’ (italics mine). Of course, Flaxman enjoyed 
European fame for his illustrations of Homer, Hesiod, Aeschylus and Dante. 
He was specially praisec by Goethe for these embellishments to the literary 
art of poets. Dr. Pevsner is not only ungenerous to the English sculptor Flaxman 
by confining his European fame ‘ ‘‘only” as a draughtsman’, but he is frankly 
not doing justice to the facts, quoted above in support of Flaxman’s European 
fame as a sculptor. 

As a conclusion to this section, dealing with Flaxman and his critics, I can 
confidently give Constable’s final verdict. 

Flaxman’s work deserves study for the following reasons :— 


1. On its merits and its place in the History of English Art. 
2. As a pattern of diligence from an artist, who made Art the centre of his life. 


3. As an artist ready to put his art and talent at the service of a cause, which 
to him seemed worthy. 





* John Ruskin, op. cit., p. 211. 
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4. As a lesson to artists, Flaxman broke down the separation between artist 
and manufacturer, thus re-integrating ART and INDUsTRY. He was a pioneer 
of large-scale production of art, showing great skill in adapting his designs 
to the technical processes of the potter and the silversmith. 

To-day in 1955, at the Bicentenary of Flaxman’s birth, there is no need to 
modify the verdict of W. G. Constable, written on the Centenary of Flaxman’s 
death. : 

FLAXMAN DEPICTED BY FELLOW ARTISTS FOR POSTERITY 

An artist who had modelled so many of his contemporaries could not escape 
the tribute that some of his contemporaries and successors as painters and 
sculptors desired to pay him, by immortalizing him on canvas and in marble. 
I will only single out one painting—a delightful miniature by Ozias Humphry, 
R.A., now in the Lever Art Gallery, in which Flaxman is portrayed handling 
his favourite modelling tools. Coming now to monuments or statues in stone, 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, like the Royal Academy, has perpetuated 
Flaxman’s memory, by erecting a fine statue by A. B. Pegram, R.A., and on the 
same building, on another fagade naturally, one expects to find a fine statue of 
Wedgwood, the master potter and patron of Flaxman, by A. H. Hodge. Inside 
the Tate Gallery, there is a life-size statue of Flaxman by Henry Weekes, R.A., 
depicting the master standing beside his masterpiece, The Archangel Slaying 
Satan (Figure 7). 

SHRINES FOR FLAXMAN-LOVERS TO VISIT 

Thanks to admirers of Flaxman and his works, we to-day are extremely 
fortunate in having many national, metropolitan and provincial institutions 
that house his drawings, illustrations, designs, models, portrait medallions, 
tablets, plaques and statues. 


National institutions 

In addition to the Royal Academy, the Victoria and Albert Museum and the 
National Portrait Gallery, to which I have already referred, I feel sure that the 
chairman, as President of the Royal Academy, will pardon my special reference 
to two other London institutions. These are repositories of so many of Flaxman’s 
works deserving of special visits for real Flaxman treasures. 

I refer first to the Flaxman Gallery of University College, where there is, in 
the centre, the original statue of The Archangel Slaying Satan, which we have 
already seen figuring in Weekes’ Tate Gallery monument to Flaxman. Here in 
this marvellous Flaxman Gallery, a stone’s throw from Buckingham Street, 
the last residence of Flaxman, are housed permanently his models, drawings, 
sketches and statues, numbering over 1,000 items*, bequeathed to his adopted 
daughter, Maria Denman. These were purchased and gifted to University College 
where to-day is established the Slade School of Fine Art. 

Then one must not forget the smaller, but excellent collection of Flaxman’s 
models and designs in Sir John Soane’s Museum, at his residence in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, where Flaxman, his wife and adopted daughter were such welcome 
friends of the Soanes. 








* See T. Ely, Op. Cit. 
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[Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the Tate Galler 
Figure 7. Life-size statue of Flaxman, by Henry Weekes, R.A., 
including Flaxman’s masterpiece, The Archangel Slaying Satan 
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Flaxman shrines in the provinces 


Wherever there are art galleries and museums, displaying eighteenth century 
sculptures or Wedgwood Jasper ware, there you are certain to find some Flaxman 
masterpieces*, 


Aurora and Cephalus in the Lady Lever Art Gallery. 


I have already dealt fully enough with Flaxman’s cameos, plaques, tablets and 
portrait medallions scattered throughout the various provincial museums, so 
that there is no need to refer to any specific museum. But I shall be pardoned for 
referring to these Flaxman masterpieces found in one royal corner of Britain. 

In the eighteenth century, I have shown how Empress Catherine of Russia 
decorated the walls of her palace at Tsarskoe Selo, with Flaxman’s ‘Dancing 
Hours’. ‘Thanks to the deep interest taken by Her late Majesty Queen Mary 
in Ceramic art, there is housed in Windsor Castle to-day an incomparable 
collection of Wedgwood Jasper in the Wedgwood Room. It contains so many 
examples of Flaxman’s designs that it could well be called “The Flaxman Room’. 
It is a fitting British ‘Royal’ Flaxman shrine. 


In conclusion 


As a lay admirer of Flaxman’s art, in the light of my researches I have no 
hesitation in declaring that Flaxman’s fame was spread more widely through the 
medium of Wedgwood’s Jasper ware, during Flaxman’s life and certainly long 
after his death, than through any other medium, even more than through the 
medium of his beautifully executed drawings and illustrations to the translations 
of classical writers, unhappily not read very widely to-day! It was spread by 
that means even more than through the medium of his magnificent and some- 
times colossal and more expensive public monuments, packed away in various 
odd corners of our abbeys, cathedrals and churches. 

Lastly, at this bicentenary meeting on Flaxman, in this historic Society, 
so beloved by Flaxman as a boy and as an old man, let us not forget the part 
it played in encouraging young John Flaxman through its exhibitions and 
premiums. Without this spur to fame, provided by the Society, Bentley and 
Wedgwood might never have spotted their world-famous industrial designer, 
and the Royal Academy might never have had a chance to choose Flaxman 
as their first Professor of Sculpture! 


DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is the duty of a chairman to reserve his remarks to the last, 
and as Dr. Thomas has very emphatic views on this subject, I will speak later. 

Before you ask questions of Dr. Thomas I should like to remind you that while 
we have been listening to this paper, the ghost of John Flaxman must have been 
here. This building was known to him; he knew this room. This demonstrates the 
value of relevant associations which stretch back into the past. 


* See Museums and Galleries in G. Britain (1955). 
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MR. RONALD G. COOPER: | should like to ask if Flaxman ever modelled for other 
potteries, as for example the Leeds Pottery on the other side of the Pennines? 


THE LECTURER: I have no record at all of any work done by Flaxman for any other 
potter than Wedgwood. If Wedgwood took on an artist like Flaxman, he would 
have an exclusive right to his work. Josiah Wedgwood was a tartar for striking 
a business bargain. I have not seen a dw~cument to that effect, but I can assure you 
that that was the tendency which, of course, is followed to-day. The Wedgwood 
Potteries employ artists who work solely for them. Ravilious, for example, made 
some Coronation mugs solely for Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Ltd. 


DR. MARIE STOPES: I am the happy possessor of five large original works of Flaxman, 
three of which are medallion portraits of the Locke ladies, about two feet in diameter. 
How can I find out anything about them? Is there a complete list ot Flaxman’s works? 


THE LECTURER: If I or Mr. Eden-Green, a representative of Wedgwood’s who is 
here this afternoon, can be of any assistance, we shall be only too happy to help you 
identify them, and to give the date they were made. We are delighted to know about 
any work of Flaxman, as I am sorry to say that Josiah Wedgwood was so keen on 
selling his products, that he did not keep many of Flaxman’s works for himself. 
There are, however, many in the Wedgwood Museum at Darlaston, and practically 
all the moulds of Wedgwood’s medallions have been preserved, and could be used 
to reproduce Flaxman’s portrait medallions to-day. There are also a large number of 
his plaques and panels. 

MISS ETHEL BEHRENS: In which countries abroad can one find Flaxman’s works? 


THE LECTURER: They are found wherever you can see Wedgwood’s ceramic art. 
Samples are kept in the Louvre in Paris, in Brussels, and nearly all the German 
museums. My wife and I have seen them in Denmark, Sweden and Italy. America, 
of course, can afford to buy many of them, and there are a lot there. They are all 
over the world, which is why Flaxman’s name is so famous to-day. 

I would like to remind you of a fact that is often forgotten. The eighteenth century 
was the century before photography was invented, it was the century before films 
were made. Wedgwood’s Etruria Works were like Hollywood. Hollywood turns out 
films ; Wedgwood turned out portrait medallions by the thousand, and the star artist 
was Flaxman; so much of a star that many artists who made a portrait medallion 
were denied the credit for their work. It was given to Flaxman instead. That was one 
of the disadvantages of being famous—the works of lesser artists were sometimes 
credited to him. 

THE REVEREND DENNIS DUCKWORTH: I have enjoyed the lecture immensely. As an 
old Prestonian I am very familiar with that chess set that you showed on the screen, 
which is in the Preston Art Gallery. I am also a member of the Swedenborg Society, 
and I can say with utmost certainty that Flaxman was a member of that Society. 
He was also, however, a worshipper in the Church. The Society and the Church are 
two different things, but he was attached to both, and in my own church at Finchley 
to-day, I have, and use, a small font that Flaxman actually made for the church in 
Cross Street, Hattin Garden, which was its forerunner. 

Could the lecturer tell me where the memorial to the Reverend John Clowes, which 
used to be in St. John’s Church, in Deansgate, Manchester, is now? The church was 
demolished and the memorial removed. 


THE LECTURER: I am very pleased to hear from a member of the Swedenborg 
Society. Whea I tried to trace this memorial, I was delighted to learn that the church 
had not been bombed in the last war as had so many churches in Manchester. It was 
simply taken down stone by stone and removed, because there is no congregation. 
I have failed to discover where the memorial is, which is why I am so grateful to the 
Swedenborg Society for lending me that slide illustrating it. I am on the track of the 
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memori:l. I am going to see Bishop Greer in the hope that he will help me trace it. 
I think that a memorial such as that should belong to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

Some of Flaxman’s beautiful mantlepieces and mural decorations are now in the 
keeping of the Duchy of Lancaster which owned Etruria Hall. When that was sold 
to make room for the Shelton Iron and Steel Company works in Stoke-on-Trent, 
the house was converted into offices, but all the Flaxman pieces were removed by 
the Duchy. I do not know where they are now, but I am going to look for them. It is 
a great pity that those are not handed over to the Royal Academy, or the Royal 
Society of Arts or to some national institution. They are too good to be lost. 

BRIGADIER J. L. P. MACNAIR: There is a technical hiatus in this brilliant paper. 
In my humble opinion it is not correct that Flaxman was a very much better draughts- 
man than he was a sculptor. There was one very interesting transi ion which we were 
shown on the slides. There was a drawing for that base relief of the ignominious 
death of Hector as he was drawn behind a chariot. There was also the base relief 
produced from that drawing. The drawing has nice clean lines, and that is about all 
you can say for it. I do not think it was a particularly good drawing, or very well 
observed as an artist observes his drawing. When translated into a base relief, how- 
ever, the characteristic beauty of Flaxman’s sculpture is revealed. 

Is there any information as to how and where and by whom the drawing was 
translated into the sculpture? It seems to me that the two things are in their way 
completely different. 

THE LECTURER: I am afraid that I am not an artist and I would prefer the Chairman 
to answer this particular point. Flaxman in his lectures said that no one could be a 
modeller or a sculptor unless he was a good draughtsman. It is fundamental for all 
art students go through drawing lessons. Whenever Flaxman did a model, he made 
several drawings for it. If you were to study the book of Piroli’s engravings of 
Flaxman’s drawings you would alter your opinion, I am quite sure, of the perfection 
of line. I agree that a line drawing does not reveal as much of the artist’s capabilities 
as his sculpture. We must not forget that Flaxman was a very capable painter too, 
and a fine draughtsman, as well as being an exquisite modeller and master-sculptor. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Flaxman prepared sketches for all his modelled works. We have 
some of them in the Academy, and I have one or two sketches in my own collection. 
An artist seldom arrives at any immediate result. It is the build up that counts. 

MR. GILBERT LEDWARD, R.A.: Speaking as a sculptor, I should like to comment 
on the extraordinary prodigality of Flaxman. He produced 171 major monuments. 
In one year alone, 1803, he produced 18. To-day a sculptor is quite happy if he 
produces one major work a year. How Flaxman did that, with all this other work 
that you showed on the screen, is absolutely amazing. Michelangelo produced a mere 
22 pieces of sculpture by comparison. Flaxmin, although his is a style that all of us 
do not appreciate, the then leading fashion of neo-classicism, in fact effected a very 
high standard of work. 

THE LECTURER: I also have been struck with what Mr. Ledward calls Flaxman’s 
‘prodigality’. I would rather use the economic word, the ‘productiveness’ of Flaxman, 
because ‘prodigality’ suggests that he was wasting his time, and I do not think he did. 
We have not enough of Flaxman’s statues. He had been trained in a factory of mass 
production, with Wedgwood demanding ‘more portrait medallions please’. If you 
kept turning them out to order, you would do the same thing with statues, but at 
a slower pace. Flaxman had his assistants to help him in his studio. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I object to the Royal Academy being called a factory! 

THE LECTURER: My apologies, Mr. Chairman! Etruria accustomed Flaxman to 
large-scale production, so that this spirit entered his work as a sculptor. He did not, 
of course, chisel it all. He passed on the work to monumental assistants, until he 
checked the final product. He had a tremendous studio—if I may use the economic 
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term again a ‘factory’—for sculptors behind 7, Buckingham Street. I do not know 
how many men he had, but I hope that some day someone will look into the economic 
side of his sculpture production. We must remember that Flaxman made the design 
and the model. He was a crack hand at making a wax model. Flaxman always had the 
reputation of being a terrific worker. In fact, a lot of his work was not only the result 
of inspiration; there was a lot of perspiration in it as well! He worked hard 
and deserved all the credit given him for his sculpture and for his line drawings. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The lecturer has referred to the attitude of economy in sculpture. 
Many modern sculptors practice economy, and leave out details. 

I wish to thank al! who have lent exhibits to-day, especially Messrs. Josiah 
Wedgwood. Without these loans, the exhibition would have lost interest; it would 
not have been so brilliant. Although the Royal Academy did not bestow the Gold 
Medal on Flaxman, it gave him the ivory lecture tablet which I have brought to-day 
to show you—the lecture ticket issued for Royal Academy students, which in my 
opinion is worth fifty Gold Medals. There is also the splendid gold medallion to the 
Secretary of this Society. These are the wonderful examples of Flaxman’s career. 
But there is more to it than that. We have heard critics denounced to-day. We have 
heard Ruskin denounced, and also another critic who shall be nameless. I am reminded 
of that notice over there—‘Mind the Steps’. When an Autolycus comes from abroad 
to mop up ideas and to give them forth afresh, we take these ideas with a smile. 
There are many pedants to explain English art to English folk. As a race, we are 
capable, as the lecturer has shown, of dealing with our own art history. 

The main lesson, however, that we can learn from this comprehensive lecture is 
that tradition is equally important to all the arts. The Royal Academy stands for 
tradition; it has never wavered; it is still as traditional as it was in 1769. In fact the 
whole country is inclined to be traditional and that is why we are reliable as a people. 
Although we dally at times with strange theories we are a conservative people. The 
lecture has shown us how eighteenth century artists, sculptors and painters favoured 
the classic viewpoint. In the case of Flaxman, he was inspired, of course, by the 
rhythm of Pope’s poetry, and by the illustrations in Spence’s fine book. Classicism 
was the basis of sculptural art long before Flaxman was born. Reynolds himself had 
recourse to a book on classical statues and vases. In those days classicality was in the 
air. Everybody wanted elegant works of art. This brilliant genius, John Flaxman, 
came forth at a critical moment to place sculpture on tea-pots! What do we find on 
tea-pots now? Inferior ivy leaves perhaps. Fancy putting sculpture on pottery for 
very ordinary people, the middle classes of England, to share and enjoy. John Flaxman, 
above everything, was a sculptor for miniature perhaps. Even so, he was a very great 
artist. The monuments in York Minister, by Fisher of York, breathe the spirit of 
Flaxman’s style. These works were produced by a group of sculptors and craftsmen 
who evidently followed Flaxman’s movements very closely. The influence of Flaxman 
was sustained, it inspired Fuseli, the Keeper of the Royal Academy at the time. 

Many remote parish churches, as well as famous English cathedrals have heen 
enriched by Flaxman’s genius. In almost every important church you will find as 
you walk around monuments bearing the name John Flaxman. Flaxman was not 
obsessed with the idea of making money. He was thinking all the time of his work. 
When I was a Professor of Architecture at University College, I used to spend 
a great deal of time in the Flaxman Gallery there. The time came when Hitler’s bombs 
destroyed this Flaxman Gallery, smashing the majority of the exhibits. I was called 
upon to gather the fragments, and you will see them assembled again. It was a big 
task getting the large plaques repaired. The plaques had been arranged after 1830 
by the celebrated Professor of Architecture at the Royal Academy, Professor Cockrill, 


who set them out as they exist to-day. To-day we are in an age when the finesse of 
art is not fully understood. 
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Perhaps Flaxman’s greatest disappointment was when the Admiralty did not accept 
his scheme for a monument to commemorate the victory of Trafalgar. Had this 
been carried out it would have been a splendid feature on the hill at Greenwich. 
We shall bear in mind the transitional period between the eighteenth century and the 
developments which came after Flaxman’s death. Since then a far broader idea of 
sculpture and its meaning and relation to architecture has come about. The public 
have a clearer view; they are no longer tolerant of plastic contortions and perversions. 
The fact that we are living in an industrial age means that we are inclined to accept 
expedients rather than the real thing. Most of Flaxman’s lesser works went to Russia. 
Cameron, the Scots architect employed by Catherine the Great, put medallions on 
friezes. At the Court of Versailles, the great French architect Peyre, and others, were 
introducing Flaxman ornaments, especially after 1780. Some metalwork for vases 
was sent over to France from Bolton and Watts’ factory in Birmingham. At one time 
we had a good taste in design, which we combined with production. This was due to 
the activities of the Society of Arts. We have to regain that, and that is what I am 
attempting to do at the Royal Academy. I have read many of Swedenborg’s writings, 
but the plastic arts really matter. The power to create is a direct gift from heaven. 

On your behalf I will once more thank Dr. Thomas for his lecture, and for his 
boldness. We too at the Academy, during the height of the newspaper strike, held 
a Flaxman Exhibition in the Diploma Gallery but, owing to the lack of newspapers, 
the public were not aware of it. 

A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation. 


DR. R. W. HOLLAND, 0.B.E. (Chairman of Council of the Society): As Professor 
Richardson is a traditionalist, | am going to break with tradition. Usually, at meetings 
of the Royal Society of Arts, there is no vote of thanks to the Chairman. He is generally 
a Member of Council, and as such he is just doing his duty, and no one in these times 
is thanked for doing his duty. But in the case of Professor Richardson, we have 
someone a little different from the average Member of Council, and from the person 
who is not thanked. 

He always gives me the feeling that he is so tremendously sincere, so tremendously 
traditional, that one cannot forego a feeling of appreciation of what he says to us, 
and I myself would thank him, if for nothing else, for his reference to those who 
travel from abroad and tell us something of the Englishness of English art. 

May I, with your permission, say thank you to Professor Richardson for his 
kindness in sparing the time to come here to preside this afternoon ? : 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried with acclamation, and the meeting 
then ended. 
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THE GEZIRA SCHEME 


A paper by 
ARTHUR GAITSKELL, C.M.G., 


late Chairman and Managing Director, Sudan 
Gezira Board, read to the Commonwealth Section 
of the Society on Tuesday, 8th November, 1955, 
with Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke, K.B.E., C.M.G., 
M.C., M.D., F.R.C.P. (Chairman of the Common- 
wealth Section Committee), in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: First of all I have rather a sad piece of news for you. Sir Stewart 
Symes, who was to have conducted our proceedings this afternoon, was unfortunately 
stricken yesterday and writes from his bed to say to you and to our lecturer how 
grieved he is not to be present here to-day. Sir Stewart trusts that you will accept 
his deep apology. He had read Mr. Arthur Gaitskell’s address in galley proof and 
had found it most absorbing. May I assume that you would wish a message to go to 
Sir Stewart Symes wishing him a speedy recovery? 

Sir Stewart was particularly well qualified to preside to-day, for in a unique career 
of some forty years overseas Sir Stewart spent 17 years in the Sudan. In the earlier 
years he served as Private Secretary to the Sirdar and to the Governor-General, 
and for the last seven years he was Governor-General himself. When he first left the 
Sudan the project about which our lecturer is to tell us this evening was in the blue- 
print stage and when he returned in 1934 it was fully operating and had proved its 
worth. 

I only once had the privilege of visiting the Sudan myself and so my general know- 
ledge on the issues there is minimal compared to that of Sir Stewart Symes. 
Consequently I must ask you to forgive my lack of qualifications for taking the Chair 
in his place. 

My first duty is to introduce to you our lecturer, Mr. Arthur Gaitskell. After 
Winchester and a distinguished career at New College, Oxford, Mr. Gaitskell joined 
the Sudan Plantation Syndicate in which he rose to be Manager. Owing tothe success 
which he achieved in that post he was invited to become Chairman and Managing 
Director of the Sudan Gezira Board. Mr. Gaitskell is a valued member of the Colonial 
Development Corporation and of the Tanganyika Agricultural Corporation. He was 
given an important task to carry out a survey of the potentialities of cattle ranching 
in the West Kalahari Desert in 1952. During his service in the Sudan Mr. Gaitskell 
acquired a most enviable reputation for combining in one person the qualities of 
integrity, ability, sincerity and humanity to a quite remarkable degree. For his 
outstanding services to the Sudan Mr. Gaitskell was awarded the C.M.G. More 
recently, his fund of knowledge of African affairs was responsible for his being 
invited to become a member of the East Africa Royal Commission of 1953-55 which 
published a most valuable report last June. 

As the Sudan is so much in the news at present, the Commonwealth Section of the 
Royal Society of Arts felt that our Fellows would wish to hear from the person best 
qualified to tell us about the Gezira project. Some of us, indeed, wonder why the 
Gezira Scheme could not have served as a prototype for similar developments in 
other parts of the Commonwealth, for example, the Overseas Food Corporation 
Tanganyika Groundnut Scheme. The happy co-operation of State, private enterprise 
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and the peasant which I now propose to ask Mr. Gaitskell to describe will make 
fascinating hearing. 

The following paper was then read: 


THE PAPER 


INTRODUCTION 


To anyone interested in the problems of poor countries, this dull title hides 
quite a human romance, and the story is rather timely. The pressures of modern 
life threaten to force us into dogmatic political compartments. An indictment 
for heresy, no longer terrifying in a religious cause, shows some risk of reappear- 
ing as the fear implement of secular faiths. While the future life has been largely 
allowed to return to conjecture, the present life is more than ever threatened 
by compulsions to conformity. The theme of the intolerant has switched from 
the state of souls to the standard of living, and the two most powerful forces in 
the world stand opposed on the solution. In Republican America statism is 
thought the slippery road to perdition. In Communist Russia private enterprise 
is public enemy number one. But for a very large number of people these extreme 
convictions are as confusing as they are alarming. With the denial of mental 
tolerance something is killed in the human spirit. Especially in the poorer regions 
of the world is it a matter of moment whether statism and private enterprise 
cannot be partners, not enemies. 

One strong reason for interest in the Gezira Scheme in the Sudan is that it 
was a small example in action of such a partnership. In uncovering its history 
from away back in 1904, the same objectives as we are concerned with now can 
be seen: efficient production, a higher standard of living, and a fair distribution 
of that standard. But the interesting point is that you can see the interplay of 
state initiative and private enterprise in attempting to reach these objectives 
before such slogans as Communism, Socialism, Capitalism and Imperialism 
came in to harden our adaptability to variety in the endless quest to better our 
human life. ‘This is no tremendous tale of multi-purpose development, of a river 
harnessed to create power and stimulate industries, like the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. It is a much more simple story. In a sense this may make analogy 
from it easier, for few regions have in them the potential, or round them the 
environment, which enabled the T.V.A. to make such an immense and varied 
achievement. The value of the Gezira story is that you can see the problem of 
human production from the bottom, from the blank page so to speak, for the 
site of this example is in the Sudan, in the tough country on the edge of the 
Sahara, where, as indeed in many countries still, the rise in living standards had 
to start from the land and the water, for there were no other assets. 


ATTITUDE OF POLICY 


The story begins at the turn of the last century, in 1898, when the British 
=” be the de facto power in the Sudan as a result of military conquest. 
There is no need, for the purposes of this story, to expand on the cause of this 
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conquest, that it was partly to keep out the French, and that it was a dual affair 
with Egypt, so that the sovereignty over the Sudan was vested in a Condominium 
exercised by Britain and Egypt jointly, although this feature was to have in the 
long run a paramount influence on to-day’s events in the Sudan. What is 
interesting for our purpose is that the British who started as the de facto power 
at that time at once assumed a specific attitude of policy. They set themselves 
the task of ‘introducing civilization’. It may be argued to-day that this was 
impertinent, and indeed people in the Sudan now would resent the implication 
that they were uncivilized just because they did not practice European ways. 
But the attitude of policy can be looked at in another aspect. It was an attitude 
of trusteeship. It posed the question of ‘how best can the people of this region 
of the world be introduced to civilization’ ?, and it made this question the basic 
test for methods of development. This attitude of policy at once relates the 
theme to our modern world, for Governments to-day, and particularly in poorer 
countries, are pre-occupied with just this same theme of introduction to civiliza- 
tion. It may be expressed perhaps more concretely as how to get higher standards 
of living and how to distribute them fairly among the community as a whole. 
This objective leads them towards planning and control. 

The British administrators of the Sudan in the first ten years of this century 
would have been quite at home with these tools. Yet no one would connect 
Lord Kitchener, Sir Reginald Wingate and their team with left-wing ideology. 
In his first dispatch after the conquest in 1898, the British Resident in Egypt, 
Lord Cromer, speaking of the objective of introducing civilization into the 
Sudan says, “Time is above all things required. The main condition of ultimate 
success, is, I venture to think, that whatever measures are taken should be 
deliberate and that the work of reform should not be hurried’. While this 
quotation illustrates the basic emphasis on deliberate planning, as opposed to the 
kind of haphazard history of development in other regions, the human objective 
for the individual within this planning is illustrated by an instruction sent to his 
bureaucracy by the first Governor-General, Lord Kitchener, in 1898. 

Mudirs and inspectors should learn to know personally all the principal men 

of their district and show them by friendly dealings and the interest taken in their 
individual concerns that our object is to increase their prosperity. Once it is 
thoroughly realized that our officers have at heart, not only the progress of 
the country generally, but also the prosperity of each individual with whom 
they come into contact, their exhortations to industry and improvement will 
gain redoubled force. Such exhortations when issued in the shape of proclama- 
tions and circulars effect little. It is to the individual action of British officers, 
working independently but with a common purpose, on the individual Natives 
whose confidence they have gained that we must look for the moral and 
industrial regeneration of the Sudan. 


These two quotations illustrate the objective and account for the success of 
a great deal which was subsequently incorporated in the Gezira Scheme. 

No apology need be made for introducing this subject by underlining the basic 
spirit of the project, for often it is that which determines its peculiarity and 
perhaps its fate. Certainly this was true of the Gezira. But what is the Gezira 
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Figure 1. The Sennar dam on the Blue Nile, Sudan 


Scheme? This question could be answered by a description of what it looks like 
to-day. But there is an advantage in answering it step by step historically as each 
feature of it came to be built in response to certain aims and certain experience. 
This method ot looking at it through the eyes of the people who built it up may 
be more interesting because a lot of their problems have an astonishingly modern 
look. 


PROBLEMS AS THEY AROSE 


The first problem facing the Sudan administrators in 1898 was money. They 
found themselves responsible for a region the size of Western Europe, the first 
year’s revenue of which was £35,000. ‘It is needless to touch on general economic 
conditions’, reports Sir James Currie, first director of education in 1900, ‘except 
to point out that one is dealing with a population steeped in poverty. With every 
problem of state complicated by a chronic absence of money, the duty of pro- 
ceeding slowly, of setting nothing on foot that has no real vital connection with 
the economic needs of the country, becomes plainer every day’, to which the 
Governor-General adds, ‘little progress can be made in the Sudan without the 
expenditure of capital. I should add that I see little immediate prospect of unaided 
private capital seeking for investment in the Sudan’. How true these comments 
are of so much of the world to-day! 

The country had one economic asset: the river Nile, and an eminent engineer, 
Sir William Garstin, was engaged to make a survey of irrigation possibilities. 
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He reported in 1904 that the great plain lying between the Blue and White Niles 
south of Khartoum, and called the Gezira, which means island or promontory, 
offered possibilities of irrigation by gravity flow if a dam was built on the Blue 
Nile near Sennar about 150 miles up stream from Khartoum. ‘The Gezira’ his 
report concluded ‘offers the best means of increasing the area of cultivated 
land and thus of augmenting, from its one possible source, the revenue necessary 
to meet the growing requirements of public expenditure, and assist the Sudan 
peasant by improved means of irrigation’. The two aims brought out in this 
quotation, the need of the central government for revenue and the advancement 
of the peasant, determined the way in which the government sought for capital. 
In spite of chronic shortage of capital, land monopolies for private enterprize 
were ruled out, because they conflicted with the social aim. In 1905 a Land 
Ordinance not only prohibited the sale of land to foreigners but put a standstill 
on transfers in the Gezira in order to discourage local speculators. The Ordinance 
was part of a determination to associate development with a peasant class rather 
than with absentee landlords. Between 1905 and 1910 a cadastral survey and 
registration of individual land rights was carried out in the Gezira with this 
object in mind. So the government determined to enter the capitalist field itself 
partly to protect its social objectives and partly because private capital could 
hardly be expected to have confidence in such an untried region and for such an 
untried purpose as raising the standard of living of the peasants. Once again 
a curiously modern problem. 





Ficure 2. A regulator on Main Canal 
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But where was the government itself to get the money? Certainly not by 
heavy taxation, for the sum achieved from such a poor community would be 
nothing like enough, and the procgss would alienate the confidence of the people 
in the new administration, itself an indispensable element in the road to civiliza- 
tion. The alternative was to raise money by loan. But who would lend money 
to a country without revenue for a totally uncertain project to be associated with 
totally uncertain peasants? It is interesting at this point to see the unhurried 
deliberate planning adopted by the Sudan government over a number of years 
precisely to establish confidence in their project, culminating in the end in loans 
totalling £14 million floated in the London market and guaranteed by the 
British Treasury. First of all they made up their minds that the Gezira project 
was their best bet for development, and they concentrated their meagre resources 
on it rather than scattering them in a multiplicity of small schemes over the 
whole Sudan. Having established this faith in the Gezira, they attended to three 
features which would be ultimately essential for economic success: 
communications, marketing, and land use research. 

The Gezira was situated some 1,700 miles from the ports of Egypt and the 
cost of transport of any bulky product for export would be very high. One of 
the first tasks undertaken was the building of a railway from the Blue Nile to the 
Red Sea Coast, some 500 miles away, and the establishment of a port there. 
This work, quite essential before any money could be economically sunk in the 
Gezira, was completed by 1910 from £5 million borrowed from the Egyptian 
treasury. It is instructive to see that as soon as this transport link was completed, 
private capital at once became more interested in the Sudan. A British Syndicate 
offered to finance the construction of a dam and the canalization of 100,000 acres. 
The offer was rejected because the Sudan Government wanted to retain control 
of the land policy. But the story illustrates what primary importance attaches to 
basic public works as a foundation for enterprize. On the marketing side, the 
production of irrigated cotton had become a major source of wealth to Egypt and 
as early as 1901 the Sudan government began to send to Carver Brothers, 
celebrated cotton brokers, samples of Sudan cotton grown on small government 
farms for trade appraisal. This process, continued regularly until 1910, made 
contact with the British Cotton Growing Association and through them 
gradually led to an active interest being taken by the textile trade of Britain in 
the whole Gezira project, an interest which played no small part in influencing 
the British Treasury to guarantee the Sudan loans. 


LAND USE RESEARCH AND PRIVATE ENTERPRIZE 


It was the land use research which in the end led to the peculiar partnership 
between the Sudan government and private enterprize, and between both and 
the peasants, which was such a unique feature of the Gezira Scheme. Although the 
government had some small experimental stations, the land use research which 
mainly decided the form of this partnership originated in the experiments and 
experience of a private company, called the Sudan Plantations Syndicate, on an 
estate at Zeidab, a place on the main Nile about 180 miles north of Khartoum. 
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The estate had been granted in 1902 to an American philanthropist, a Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, whose intention was to teach the local Sudanese agriculture by importing 
Egyptian fellaheen, and manual trades by importing American Negroes, as 
demonstrators. It was taken over in 1905 by the Sudan Plantations Syndicate. 
The Company began by growing crops on direct wage labour but shortly found 
that the lack of skill and enterprize or even inclination to work on the part of the 
local inhabitants made the process unremunerative (how often one hears just 
these same criticisms still in underdeveloped lands!). The Negro demonstration 
died a very natural death, for Negroes in this very Arab area were regarded 
socially as slaves! But the Company experimented with the Egyptian fellaheen as 
tenant partners. In 1905 they had ten such tenants, in 1907, 25 and in 1908, 102. 
From this time on the company ceased cultivating on its own and meantime 
local Sudanese landowners on the river front, seeing the success of the tenant 
partnership arrangement on the Company’s estate, sought for a similar arrange- 
ment to replace their water wheels by water from the Company’s pumps and 
thereby to step up their own standard of living. After trials with sugar cane and 
wheat the cash crop for these tenant partnerships came to rest in cotton. Cotton 
offered the immense advantage of a reasonable control against theft because to 
be of value it had to be processed in a ginnery. The Company’s export of 
cotton swelled the government’s previous samples to establish a reputation for 
this Sudan product in the British market. All these happenings on the company’s 
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estate did not pass unnoticed by the Sudan government. “The development of 
cultivation on the government experimental farms and on private concessions 
has been carefully watched with special reference to the question of irrigation’ 
says a report of the department of agriculture in 1907, while that of 1908 says 
‘experience of the Zeidab managers makes clear that, for the present, land 
reclamations rather than actual cultivation is the most promising field. It appears 
to be best to confine enterprize to providing improved irrigation for riverain land 
owned by Natives. The advisability of inviting private enterprise to assist in this 
is being considered’. The quotation shows how the company, for economic 
reasons, and the government, for social reasons, were approaching a common 
view point. 

In the tenant partnership at Zeidab were hammered out the details of the 
problems and principles of allying the contribution of capital to the contribution 
of peasant labour so that both parties derived benefit: the principle that the 
tenant did all the cultivation work at his own expense up to the point where he 
handed in his cash crop for processing in the ginnery, the principle that the 
owner of capital provided the land, water and management free. ‘That the 
ginnery process, transport, storage, insurance and marketing be a joint charge 
on both parties but at cost, without middle men, and that when these costs were 
deducted from the gross proceeds the net balance should be split between 
company and peasant, each thereafter deducting his own expenses to arrive at 
his own final profit. There were other factors to discover. What size holding 
could a peasant handle? It had to be small enough for him to manage mainly 
with his own family but large enough for the capital to earn remuneration and 
for the peasant himself to get a higher income. Could the use of machinery get 
over the bottle neck of preparing land by hand labour, and by providing a larger 
area per peasant give scope for these profits ? Or would the peasant then run into 
a bottle neck of extra labour needs for weeding and harvesting ? And if he had to 
hire additional labour could the company give him loans at a fair rate of interest? 
How often would these loans have to be given and how much supervision would 
be needed to see that they were used for the job intended ? What sort of rotation 
and what sort of insistence on crop husbandry would be needed to ensure the 
yields which alone could repay the loans and create the profit ? And what sort of 
control would be needed to stop other money lenders from closing on the peasant 
and destroying the whole theme of a peasant society ? 


PILOT PUMPING STATIONS 


Now all these were just the kind of problems which were going to confront 
the Sudan government when they were really going to initiate the Gezira Scheme. 
It was therefore quite a natural process that, when in 1910 they determined to 
start their first pilot pumping station at Tayiba in the Gezira as a preliminary 
to embarking on the dam, they should ask the Sudan Plantations Syndicate to 
manage it for them and to bring with them to its lay-out the experience of 
Zeidab. ‘T'ayiba was started with 600 acres, and it is interesting to note that 
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when the government approached the local inhabitants of the Gezira to take up 
the first tenancies there not one would do so. To prime the project they had once 
again to bring down outsider tenants, this time from Zeidab. The lesson of the 
importance of demonstration in persuading people to change from the ways of 
their grandfathers was not ignored, and the story of the next 15 years in the 
Gezira is one of consistent increase in the number and area of pilot pumping 
stations for this conditioning process. Climatically the Gezira region falls within 
a five to twenty-inch rainfall zone, the rainfall increasing as one goes south away 
from the Sahara. Before the Scheme started the agricultural activities of the 
people were restricted by nature to growing for food a sorghum crop during the 
three rain months and following the retreating pasture south during the rest of 
the year. In two years out of the five the rains were liable to fail and famine was 
by no means an infrequent visitor. The effect of these pilot pumping stations, 
bringing irrigation by 1923 to some 80,000 acres of the plain, was to condition 
a very large number of individual peasants to the immense advantages of a 
guaranteed food crop, a new cash crop, and an additional fodder crop all on site, 
as well as to the technical disciplines which had to be tolerated to gain these 
advantages. ‘Thanks to this process of conditioning, the government was able, 
when they completed the Sennar dam in 1925 and could irrigate 300,000 acres, 
to impose their whole new plan because the people wanted it. 


TRIPLE PARTNERSHIP PLAN 


Equally during this period of pilot pumping stations the final triple partnership 
plan was evolved. What was it? Take first the relationship between the govern- 
ment and the company, what might be called the capital and skill contribution to 
the project. For a long time the government intended to fulfill this function itself 
alone. It wanted a direct share in the revenue, it wanted control of its social 
policy, and it seemed unlikely that private capital would be willing to participate. 
But the pilot years of association with the Sudan Plantations Syndicate modified 
the original intention. In the first place here was a company which had actually 
pioneered an efficient method of partnership with the peasant for economic 
reasons, in a manner not at all out of harmony with the government’s social 
plans. Secondly it had become clear that there were strong advantages in using 
commercial specialists, rather than a government department, for managing the 
project. Continuity of special personnel to supervise and train the tenants was 
vital to satisfactory human relations, themselves so vitally important to a society 
faced with an agricultural revolution, but continuity was not easy in a government 
department covering the whole Sudan. A basic commercial outlook, not demanded 
and not necessarily desirable in officers of government, was clearly important in 
a project whose major aim was to make money for all concerned. Moreover, there 
were advantages in the government remaining outside as arbitrators rather than 
principals in the event of differences between the peasants and the management. 
But the strongest reason for seeking a partner from private enterprize was a lack 
of cash. The project which was thought of in terms of £3 million in 1910 was 
estimated to cost £14 million in 1922. The vast increase in the cost of materials 
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in this period had necessitated an increase in the proposed irrigation area to raise 
the product to repay the investment, and these estimates only covered the cost 
of the dam and canalization. Who was going to put up the ginneries and light 
railway, pay for the salaries of the supervisory staff, accountants and engineers, 
and put up their housing, stores, and offices? And who was going to buy the 
agricultural machinery, make the loans to the individual tenants, and finance all 
the outgoings on ginnery, transport, and marketing until recovery could be 
made from sales? And so it turned out that the government invited the Sudan 
Plantations Syndicate generally to manage the project for the partnership, to 
undertake the specific duties just described, and to raise the capital therefore 
which amounted later to some £4,500,000. After some bargaining the company 
agreed to do this, in return for provisions for interest on certain of this capital 
and a twenty per cent share in the net profits of the partnership. ‘The period of 
this partnership was, however, limited to 25 years, the government wishing to be 
free to reconsider their objectives as time went on. 

The kind of men and the kind of aims which dominated the government were 
one side of the story. It is not out of place to glance at some of the men who 
comprized the company’s team. William MacGillivray, the first Managing 
Director, and Sir Alexander Mackintyre, his successor, were of those Scotsmen 
whose restless genius, sense of adventure and courage have been the initiative 
and backbone in so many pioneering interests in the world. ‘The Chairman was 
Sir Frederick Eckstein, a diamond millionaire, whose business acumen carried 
with it the respect of the City of London. Lord Lovat, a great Scottish landowner 
with an immense interest in overseas land developments, was a director. General 
Asquith, the son of the Prime Minister, who had just earned a remarkable 
reputation for bravery in the war, brought to the Board the background of a 
world wider than purely commercial values, while finally a Mr. Hutton con- 
tributed a very useful association with the textile industry. The particularly 
valuable feature of this team was that, while commanding commercial confidence, 
they were men who took, and said they took, a pride that their investment was 
not only expected to give them a profit, but was building up the living standards 
of the peasantry in the Sudan. In their minds the commercial could quite 
naturally be an ally to the social objective. 

‘I am proud’ said Sir Frederick Eckstein in his Chairman’s speech of 1922, 
‘to be connected with work of such an absorbing interest. I am proud that I have 
something to do in trying to add further, and, if possible, lasting prosperity 
to the Sudan, and lastly I feel proud to be Chairman of your Syndicate which 
is thus rendering a service to your Empire oy augmenting its supply of raw 
cotton from within’. 

The government’s part in the capital and skills contribution to the partnership 
was the provision of the land and the water. Their duty was to build the dam 
and canalization, to maintain and manage the distribution of water, and to make 
the land available free to the other partners. The means which they took to fulfil 


this latter obligation are described later. For their duties the government took 
forty per cent of the net profits. 
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What about the peasant partner? No capital was expected of him but he was 
to do all the work up to the point of handing his cash crop into the local collecting 
station. From that point, until final sale, all costs were on a joint account against 
all three partners. All sales were credited to the joint account and the difference 
between these credits and the joint costs gave the divisible net profit, of which 
the peasant tenants received the remaining forty per cent. Although in this way 
the marketing was done in common for the whole partnership, each tenant 
received out of the forty per cent common share the money value of his individual 
product, according to the weight and grade which he delivered. The system, 
therefore, was more in the nature of a ‘co-operative’ than a ‘collective’. The 
tenant paid no rent for land or water on his cash crops, or on irrigated food and 
fodder crops to which he was entitled as his private property. The partnership 
only applied to the cash crop. As an additional attraction his food crops were 
free of the universal crop tax. The disadvantages for the tenant were that he had 
to forego sixty per cent of his cash crop to reward the capital side of the project, 
and that he had to accept a specified rotation and to operate under the orders 
of a supervisory staff who in the last resort could evict him from his tenancy 
if he was totally neglectful. The advantages to him were that he had a chance of 
obtaining a cash profit not elsewhere available to him, that he entered a partner- 
ship which organized everything for him, seed supply, credit, mechanical help, 
and marketing, and that he got an irrigated food and fodder crop. With years of 
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subsistence farming in his background these last items counted at first with 
him more than anything else. 


TREATMENT OF LAND 


The farming unit in which the peasant tenant operated was a standardized 
affair, the outcome partly of the company’s experience and partly of the govern- 
ment research farms. It was a thirty acre unit, ten acres in the cash crop cotton, 
five acres in sorghum, the food crop, five acres in dolichos the fodder crop, and 
ten acres in fallow. This three-course rotation was changed later to a forty acre 
unit with a four-course rotation for reasons of disease control. ‘That is part of the 
scientific fight which forms a fascinating section of the history of the Gezira 
Scheme, but which for lack of space must be omitted here. The point of more 
general interest is that the whole base of the agriculture was standardized quite 
deliberately to ensure a sound foundation on which to build modern techniques 
of seed selection, fertilizer, use of machinery and provision of credit, so that these 
aids could be applied in the most economic and effective way to give the highest 
potential production. How was this startling state interference with the peasant’s 
freedom to grow his own crops as he liked on his own land achieved? The 
registration of rights, which arose from the land survey made in the Gezira 
between 1906 and 1910 already referred to, disclosed that eighty per cent of the 
land was held in individual private hands. The government did not prevaricate 
with these rights, but, to give a sense of security, registered them at that date 
as freehold ownership. They formed a varied pattern, some owners having as 
much as 1,500 acres and some as little as fractions of am acre. When on to this 
pattern the government subsequently wished to impose their canalization 
system with its standardized units they were faced with two problems. How 
could they get control of the usage of land for this purpose, and how should they 
distribute the benefits of the irrigation, to owners of land, in accordance with 
their rights, or to the community as a whole in some other manner? The govern- 
ment adopted quite an ingenious solution to the usage control problem. It was 
not nationalization. Probably such a drastic step as this would have caused then 
great suspicion and resentment. Instead the government rented the land 
compulsorily from the owners for forty years, the period of the capital loans. 
The rent paid was equivalent to that earned by the best land at the time, so that 
the landlords could not complain. But the solution meant that no part of the 
irrigation benefit which the government was introducing need be dissipated in 
increased rents to landlords for a service they had never supplied. ‘The full benefit 
became available to the man who did the work, the peasant tenant. Who were 
these tenants? In the first place, they were the landlords themselves, if they 
wanted to be, for having rented the land the government gave the owners priority 
options to take up tenancies on their own land. But at this point a major social 
decision was taken. No landowner was permitted to take up more tenancies than 
he could personally manage which, in effect, meant two or three units at most. 
On the rest of his land he was allowed to nominate members of his family or 
villagers whom he preferred, but each of these nominees then became in dependent 
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on their units as tenants of the government, not of the landlord. The beneficial 
effect of this solution would be hard to overestimate. On the one hand it enabled 
a scientific foundation for land usage to be insisted upon, an asset quite invaluable 
to the financial success of the scheme, on the other hand it spread widely among 
the people the wealth accruing from the project and, uniquely in the Middle 
East, short-circuited the landlord frora any control in these benefits. 


HOW DID THE PARTNERSHIP FARE? 


With this history in its build-up, the Gezira partnership was launched in 
1925 with the opening of the great Sennar dam. How did it fare and what is the 
outcome to-day? The great dam two miles long across the Blue Nile and ninety 
feet down at its deepest, itself no mean engineering achievement, now services 
a million acres of irrigation, the biggest co-operative estate in the free world 
under one management. Unusually enough in the mutability of development 
projects in the world, it has rewarded its sponsors generously. This did not come 
easily. After a first four years of honeymoon in E] Dorado, five years of lean 
prices and baffling diseases nearly destroyed it. At this time, debt on the invest- 
ment rose to £3 million, in the red in the government accounts, the company’s 
shareholders saw no dividend, and the peasants no cash profits at all. It was then 
that the good foundations I have described showed their remarkable resilience 
to adversity. The tenants at least had irrigated food crops and carried on (as no 
wage labour could have done) until ingenuity and science, thanks to the basic 
standardization, brought disease in check. Gradually, with good crops, economic 
soundness was re-established, until, with the wheel of fortune turning to a crest 
of good yields and prices, this project in one year alone, in 1951, produced 
exports worth {54 million, a figure to compare with the £35,000 revenue from the 
whole country in 1898. To-day the Gezira provides more than half of the country’s 
revenues and has contributed millions of pounds to development projects, health 
and education in the rest of the Sudan. It has been a true dynamo of economic 
activity in stimulating export and import trade and without it there would be 
little financial basis for political independence. To the shareholders in the 
Company it meant over the 25 years of their association an average annual 
return, including the distribution of reserves on liquidation, of about 15 per 
cent. To the peasant tenants, it has meant a higher, though of course fluctuating, 
standard of living, than other peasant communities in the Middle East. ‘There 
can be no question that the project has satisfied its original objective of making 
money for all three partners. 


THE PROBLEM OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The introduction of civilization is not, however, purely a matter of making 
money. When after 15 years of concentration on establishing the economic side 
of the Scheme, there was time to survey the social effects, it became apparent 
that other needs had arisen which were not being satisfied. This part of the 
Gezira story illustrates how to-day the needs of society as a whole force themselves 
into what used to be thought of as purely commercial fields of interest. When the 
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Ficure 5. Village carpentry class at Hosh. A combined project 
by the Ministry of Education and Social Development Department 


Scheme started, society was patriarchal and simple. The people lived a rather 
isolated village existence. Nobody wanted schools or hospitals. No one had heard 
of social services. All government was direct and authoritative. Money was 
a rarity. The partnership contract was drawn up for only one purpose: the 
production of money for all three partners. In such an environment the manage- 
ment’s administrative policy was at first a fatherly direct control, and its interest 
mainly in the cash export crop. Indeed, pride was taken in the fact that each 
tenant, in direct contact with a British official, was being given an impartial 
chance of economic liberty, without any intermediaries and without bribery or 
personal pressure. The tradition of integrity resulting from this policy was 
a major factor in establishing confidence among the tenants. Fifteen years later 
the scene was different. In agriculture dependence on the cash export crop alone 
was risky. There was a need for something more balanced in the farming. In 
health matters there was need of special measures for malaria and bilharzia, for 
better midwives and better knowledge of how to look after mothers and children. 
There were practical home needs: firewood and house repair wood, better water 
supplies and better cooking, better housing, and more village boys to be trained 
to be builders, carpenters and mechanics. In administration it was time the 
people began to run their own show. There was need for a more deliberate policy 
of association and training, for Co-operative Societies, agricultural schools, adult 
education, and a ‘Farmers Weekly’ newspaper, for a policy to give the people 
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a sense that the Gezira was not just picking cotton for the company and the 
government but a huge chance of productive enterprize in many directions. 
Something was needed to replace the old patriarchal society, some local authority 
that more people could have a say in, something democratic, something to be 
a bridge between the rising middle class, old tribal loyalties and new educated 
ideas from the towns. 

These needs were not being met by routine government department budgets, 
nor could they be regarded as part of the commercial management’s duties with 
its obligation to shareholders’ profits, yet from a national view point it was 
urgent to do something about them. To get harmony of plan and consistent and 
decisive action on them, a new social development department was attached to 
the managerial duties, and financed from the profits of the Scheme, but this 
involved special financial arrangements which were not ultimately concluded 
until the company’s period as managers ended in 1950 and a new National Board 
took over. There is no space here to elaborate the subsequent activities of the 
Social Development Department. The point to note is that it was an awareness 
of new unsatisfied social, economic and political needs which led people to set 
up a new regional method of dealing with them. Gezira history in this respect is 
not unrelated to that of the Tennessee Valley Authority and quite consciously 
the democratic objectives of that great experiment were applied to the spirit and 
principles of social development in the Gezira. The story illustrates how one of 
the major necessities in underdeveloped territories, that of training and inspiring 
the people as a whole that it is their emergence to a fuller individual life that is 
the ultimate objective, is not met by the ordinary ethics of commercial business. 
It involves on costs and risks which conflict with pure profit motives and some 
special financial provision to handle it. 


INVESTMENT STRUCTURE 


There are many interesting aspects of the Gezira story, but two particular 
features deserve emphasis. The first concerns the investment structure. 
Historically, overseas investment has tended to appear an acquisitive and selfish 
affair. Although it may truly claim to be the first promoter of a higher standard of 
living in so many regions, the process has so often had such a dominant flavour 
that the local nationals have come to dislike it. To them it has seemed that the 
foreigner was the owner of all the economic assets in their country, that as a result 
he had the higher standard of living and often indeed the political control, while 
they remained the working class and the second class citizens. The resulting 
revolt against what is termed Capitalist Imperialism and its influence on the 
growth of Communism will surely be one of the major historic features of our 
age. Yet while the local national suspects the capitalist, the latter himself shies 
off to easier and more pleasant scope in the developed world. The undeveloped 
world so often still, like the Sudan in this story, with little skill and capital of its 
own, suffers a vacuum. Many to-day are seeking for new bridges to outwit the 
suspicion and build a higher standard of living for mankind in new human 
associations. Indeed few problems are of greater importance. The form of capital 
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investment in the Gezira is relevant to this problem in two ways. Firstly it was 
a partnership. Foreign investor and local citizen and peasant, rose and fell 
together. Eighty per cent of the profits went to the government and people of 
the country. Secondly there was a time limit on the capital, 25 years in the case 
of the company, forty years in the case of the government loans, at the end of 
which the whole project belongs to the Sudan. In a very real sense in the Gezira 
foreign economic investment was building up the local standard of living and 
local independence. It was planned from the start thus, and it was with some 
pride and satisfaction that the company, at the end of its time in 1950, received 
the public thanks of the Sudanese parliament for building up the very capital 
which enabled the Gezira to carry on without foreign capital dependence. 


GRAFTING LARGE SCALE ESTATE METHODS TO PEASANT SOCIETY 


The second feature deserving emphasis is the pattern of the agriculture—the 
pattern deliberately and indeed successfully bringing the advantages of large 
scale management to a peasant society. It is difficult for those living in industrial- 
ized countries to appreciate the importance of this problem in regions where 
for the most part, a man cannot get a living except off the land. ‘There, usually one 
of two things happens. Either a few people gain possession of most of the land 
and the majority remain very poor rentiers, or the land gets split up into tiny 
fragmented holdings incapable of producing surplus yields to raise living 
standards. In either result the country gets a poverty stricken proletariat. In the 
Gezira they consciously sought to avoid these alternatives and as a result have 
stimulated a block of comparatively middle-class farmers. The process involved 
a great deal of state planning and control, but this was applied not purely for the 
needs of the state, but rather by the initiative of the state to help the individual 
to expand to new standards of living. 


THE PROBLEM OF, REGIMENTATION 


But did not the people dislike all the regimentation? It is difficult to answer 
this question accurately, but two independent tests exist on the Gezira. In 1950 
an extension of 100,000 acres was made possible through water economies. To 
a Sudanese Committee of Parliament was entrusted the opportunity of recom- 
mending some totally new principles of development. Should the land be 
nationalized, or should the water simply be sold for landowners to use as they 
liked? The committee consulted much opinion both inside and outside the 
scheme and recommended that the existing principles should be applied to the 
new extension the mixture as before. The second test is answered by the demands 
of those who live east and west of the scheme for its extension to their lands as 
soon as more water can be stored in the Nile. The background to these answers 
probably lies in three conditions. The tolerance of regimentation depended on 
the degree of advantage demonstrated and hoped for by the individual, on the 
integrity and attitude of those advocating the control, and lastly on the existing 
state of society. It is evident in many parts of the world to-day where the standard 
of living is low, in the search towards a fair distribution of what is going, and in 
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the dislike for the historic methods of foreign investment, a great deal of state 
regimentation tends to get tolerated. Development in such places is no longer 
simply a matter of whether capital and skill from outside can see a profit, although 
this has still its contribution to make, but primarily a matter of how the local 
people, still as yet with few skills and little capital, can learn to acquire, in 
agriculture, industry, and administration the techniques to develop their own 
economy. Where in so much of the world the reasons for state initiative are so 
clear, there is a case for urgent attention to what resources we are putting into 
the matter, and for forethought to assess what are the best fields of state invest- 
ment and where private investment’s commercial incentives can bring economic 
success as an ally, not an enemy, to social policies. Mr. Eisenhower in his 
Presidential Message this year was at great pains to explain that the United 
States had no aims of economic imperialism and that the purpose of United States 
foreign aid was to help countries to generate their own economic development. 
How easily the attitudes of policy which built up the Gezira fit in with this 
theme from our own age! Yet in some ways these attitudes went deeper into the 
difficult but utterly important problems of our time, in asserting the need for 
fair shares, but in defining that the state’s main function was to help the individual 
to expand. One is left wondering, at the end of this story, whether we, from our 
more developed economies, are doing enough to appreciate why in poorer 
countries statism has become an indispensable element in economic and social 
policies, and enough in understanding and contributing to their problem of 
establishing a fair and efficient society. One is left wondering also whether the 
major problem of our age is not so much whether we should have statism or 
private enterprize, as whether statism is going to be something human or inhuman 
for the individual, whether it is going to operate more as a service to the individual 
than as an order. Dr. Oldham, in his recent book New hope in Africa, reminds us 
of Mathew Arnold’s definition of civilization as ‘the humanization of man in 
society’. We no longer talk of ‘introducing civilization’ to poorer lands, for 
presumptions of superiority offend in our age, but as a contribution to civilization 
the attitude implied in this definition has seldom been more important to the 
world. In a sense this attitude is latent in the width of objective which the 
pioneers of the Gezira Scheme applied to economic development. And it is that 
attitude which makes the story interesting to our own age. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: In my introductory remarks to the paper I mentioned the very 
high regard in which Mr. Gaitskell was held in the Sudan. It seems to me that his 
humanity and sympathetic consideration for the needs of the peasant run like two 
golden threads through the story of the Gezira Scheme which he has so ably given 
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to us. I, for one, cannot resist his implied appeal for the marriage of what he calls 
‘statism’ and private enterprise with the worker as third partner, at any rate in the 
less developed parts of the Commonwealth. I may say that I looked up the word 
‘statism’ in the Concise Oxford Dictionary and could not find it, but I believe, from 
what the lecturer says, he means state control and planning. The whole development, 
as described by the lecturer, is a most remarkable achievement. 

As regards land ownership, may I ask what becomes of the original owner of the 
freehold, and has his rental during the long period since the initiation of the project 
been varied according to the purchasing value of money during that time? Even 
since 1951 the purchasing value of the pound had gone down by ten per cent. 


THE LECTURER: This is a very interesting question. When the Committee was set 
up in 1950, all the left-wing boys in the country wanted to nationalize, but the 
landlord could not say very much about this strong pressure for nationalization. 
They did, however, say ‘Well, we have been treated fairly badly because the rent 
is still based on the value of money in 1910’, and they put in a plea for a rise in the 
rent payments which, of course, would have been a debit to the central treasury. 
As far as I recollect the Committee actually had some sympathy with this view- 
point. They thought it was a fair claim and the Sudan Government, in the usual 
ruthless way, did not I think act on this part of the recommendation. | stand for 
correction, but I do not think the rent has actually been changed. 

The problem of what happens in the end is terribly important of course, but in 
fact the Committee stalled on this issue. As I say they said for this extension ‘let's 
just have the mixture as before’ which simply postpones what has got to be done in 
1965, forty years after the start of the scheme, when all this land rental system comes 
to an end. The law then ceases to operate. Before then they will have to make up 
their minds what they are going to do instead. The answer is unknown. 


MR. R. PRENTICE: I wonder if Mr. Gaitskell can say whether a scheme of this 
kind, not necessarily so big, but which would involve regimenting natives, would be 
likely to be successful in other parts now? 


THE LECTURER: My own view is that there are certain things about regimentation 
which made it tolerable in the Gezira, and one of the first was its enormous advantage. 
If you are not going to bring the fellow any consequent advantage he dislikes the 
regimentation without a doubt. He dislikes it in the Gezira, but he is prepared to say, 
‘well, yes, I have got to put up with it, but look what I am getting’. I would say that 
is one first thing to make sure of. 

Secondly, I do think to a certain extent it depends on the way the regimentation 
is run and, thirdly, on whether the fellow has any other alternative. If you take 
a place like Ceylon to-day for instance and you have some landless proletariat who 
have nothing and they are offered holdings on the north side of the island, on some 
new government irrigation project, plenty of people would apply for these, in spite 
of the fact that there is a degree of regimentation. I think that in these underdeveloped 
territories there is really a much greater potential tolerance of regimentation than is 
sometimes acceptable from our point of view. Incidentally they are far more tolerant 
of being regimented by their own people than they are of being regimented by us. 

To my mind the matter varies from place to place. If you go to East Africa you 
will find a tolerance of regimentation after it has been demonstrated in certain areas; 
you will find, for instance, that the district-team approach is satisfactory and some- 
times very successful. You go to some other area and you find the degree of 
sophistication of the people is right against it: they do not want a district- 
team approach, they do not want regimentation, but they are prepared to say, ‘Look 
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here, send us a technical man and let him do a demonstration, rather on the T.V.A. 
line’. Personally I think you have got to adapt the necessary degree of emphasis on 
regimentation to each different area. What we did the whole time in the Gezira was 
to say, ‘this is not out regimentation, this is a discipline imposed by the scientific 
needs of the proper usage of the land, so that you can get the most out of it’, and within 
limits I think that was a fair answer. 


MR. G. LACEY, C.1.E.: My question has an application to a good deal of work with 
which I have been associated. In various colonies we will have irrigation projects in 
the near future and a great deal depends upon the system of colonization and land 
tenure. Two years ago I visited British Guiana and there this question arose: what 
should be done in those areas which would be brought under cultivation by irrigation 
projects ? 

We have all been exceedingly impressed by what has been done in the Sudan. 
They were deservedly successful, but they were fortunate in being able to apply 
not exactly a big stick, but a moderately small stick and thus ensure that crops would 
be grown according to a fixation rotation. 

Not only in the colonies, but in other countries, Iraq for example, the same problem, 
on a large scale will arise in the near future. There are always complications about 
land laws, landlords, and so forth, but in Iraq most of the virgin land is owned by 
the State. What is the best policy to pursue? Should the government parcel out the 
land freehold to independent little farmers or, alternatively, secure control byinstalling 
tenants—tenants with security, tenancies which they can leave in their wills, some- 
thing of which they cannot be deprived unless they thoroughly misbehave themselves ? 
That is a most important point because, if after some period of time the land becomes 
completely freehold, there is no means of controlling the crop rotation; there is no 
means of controlling the tenant, and you do not know who the real owner is. 

Is Mr. Gaitskell in favour, in colonization schemes, of tenants with real security 
and, of course, a certain amount of regimentation and laws, to secure the proper 
rotation of crops, or would he advocate freehold? 


THE LECTURER: I would advocate it in projects where the State has to make a big 
investment and where the advantage which the man is going to get is quite clearly 
marked. I think those are the conditions which preserve a reasonably fair society, 
which keeps the land from falling into a few acquisitive hands, and which do preserve 
the basis of a satisfactory production. That answer does not imply in my mind that 
I think the whole country should have nothing except that form of agriculture. 
In the Gezira we had all those advantages and they were tremendously important 
to the financial success; but you pay one penalty, you do not get the benefit of such 
individual genius as occurs from an individual freehold. To a certain extent the sense 
of security in freehold was maintained in the Gezira by the practice of inheritance, 
but one or two things arose which made it rather difficult. We, in fact, refused to 
fragment the land and that was absolutely right from the point of view of production ; 
but socially, of course, it meant that the people who were not written down, the 
heirs who were not written down as the individual tenant, had to rely on the honesty 
of the man in the family who was registered, for their fair share of what was going. 
Very often they did not get much of a square deal. 

In a sense, if the whole place is regimented in this way there are difficulties, but 
I personally—the questioner asked about resettlement schemes, colonization schemes 
—I would do it in this manner. I would say, as a Singhalese said to me the day 
before yesterday, thank God we were dealing with Crown land. The point in the 
Gezira was that we were dealing with land on which established usage rights already 
existed, and we had therefore to make some plan about them. Where one is dealing 
with that, suddenly to reverse the whole process—let us take East Africa for 
example—and to say ‘this was all communal land so now let’s nationalize it; it is all 
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national land and we will divide it up neatly’, is in point of fact to ignore the truth 
that, although it may have been communal land, the man was using it as a free 
individual, and it was his right to do so at the time; thus its effect would be changing 
his usage right. In a new Africa you are not changing anybody’s usage right, you can 
establish it. So, although I personally would not pursue the theme over the whole 
country, I would say this has enormous advantages. It is a most difficult question. 


MR. S. R. SIMPSON, C.B.E.: Would Mr. Gaitskell again draw attention to one particular 
point? He has said a lot about security of the individual tenant and freehold and 
leasehold and so on, but in fact these Gezira tenants had no legal security at all; 
it all rested on practice. Many of the original tenants were there as ‘tenants of right’, 
that is to say their rights were secured under the Gezira Land Ordinance so long as 
they cultivated properly, but most of these disappeared, and ultimately the tenants 
were without any official land register or any document which secured their 
tenancies. It was merely dependent on the good faith of the syndicate and the govern- 
ment that their tenancies would go on if they cultivated properly, and the 
whole scheme actually rested on this. It is really one of the most extraordinary aspects 
of the scheme that its tenurial side did not have to be documented or laid down 
by law, and yet it worked. 


THE LECTURER: I quite agree. I do not comment on that except that it is a little 
dangerous to rely on it I think for ever. In our case it was a matter of tradition whether 
a man inherited, although legally he was on a yearly tenancy. 


A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation, and the meeting then 
ended. 


Gf 2 &§ & Ade NOT 'é S 


PORTRAIT SCULPTORS EXHIBITION 


The third annual Exhibition of the Society of Portrait Sculptors is on view at the 
Imperial Institute, where it will remain until 31st December. The exhibition is 
open from 10 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. on weekdays, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Saturdays 
and from 2.30 to 6 p.m. on Sundays. Admission is free. 


COMPETITION FOR A MACE 


The Corporation of Kingston-upon-Hull has authorized the Worshipful Company 
of Goldsmiths to announce a Competition open to all designers of British nationality, 
for the design of a mace. This is to be presented to the University of Hull to celebrate 
the incorporation of the University and the granting of its Royal Charter in September, 
1954. The sum of £100 is*available for prizes at the discretion of the judges. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Clerk of the Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths, Goldsmiths Hall, Foster Lane, E.C.2, to whom designs are to be sent 
by 17th February, 1956. 


PROJECTION OF ENGLAND 


It is thought that Fellows will be interested to know that Sir Stephen Tallents’ 
essay The Projection of England, first published in 1932, has just been reprinted for 
the Film Centre. The original cover design by the late E. McKnight Kauffer is used. 
The book can be obtained from: The Film Centre, Ltd., 24-25 Conduit Street, W.1. 
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OBITUARY 


LORD ALTRINCHAM 


We record with regret the death, on the 1st December, of Lord Altrincham, at 
the age of 76. Lord Altrincham was one of the most fervent believers of our time in 
the ideals of the British Commonwealth and Empire, and his devotion to this cause 
was reflected in each step of his distinguished career. 

The Right Honble. Edward William Macleay Grigg, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 
D.S.O., M.C., Baron Altrincham of Tormarton, Gloucestershire, was educated at 
Winchester and New College, Oxford, where he was a classical scholar. He spent the 
early part of his career, until the start of the First World War, as a journalist, anxious 
to support the ideals of Joseph Chamberlain and travelling to many parts of the 
Commonwealth. On the outbreak of war he joined the Grenadier Guards; his success 
as a soldier was such that before its end he had become G.S.O.1 of the Guards 
Division; thereafter he became military secretary to the Prince of Wales, whom he 
accompanied on his various Commonwealth tours. For his services during these 
years he was awarded the M.C., and D.S.O., and created a C.M.G., and a K.C.V.O.; 
he was also made a Chevalier of the Order of Leopold II, and an Officer of the 
Legion of Honour. 

In the following years Lord Altrincham served as private secretary to Mr. Lloyd 
George, and as secretary to the Rhodes Trustees; in 1922 he was elected the National 
Liberal Member of Parliament for Oldham. In 1925 he was appointed Governor of 
Kenya, where he remained until 1930. In 1933 he was elected Conservative Member 
of Parliament for Altrincham; he was made Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Information in 1939, then Financial Secretary to the War Office and, in 1942, 
Under-Secretary of State for War. His last important appointment was in 1944, 
when he was made Minister Resident in the Middle East; he was raised to the peerage 
in the following year. 

His publications included The Faith of an Englishman, and The British 
Commonwealth. In 1948 he succeeded Lady Milner as Editor of the National Review 
which then, merging with the English Review, assumed its present form as the National 
and English Review. 

Lord Altrincham presided in May, 1953, at the meeting of the Commonwealth 
Section of the Society which was attended by H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother, when Lady Milner read a paper on Cecil Rhodes; he was elected a Fellow 
of the Society in the following year. 


SIR SPENCER PORTAL 

We also record with regret the death, on 25th November, at the age of 91, of Sir 
Spencer John Portal, Bart. 

Sir Spencer, who was educated at Winchester and Oxford, was a director of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Company from 1901 to 1951, and was also for many 
years a director of Portals, Ltd., and a vice-president of the Trustee Savings Bank 
Association. He was knighted in 1928, and succeeded his nephew as fourth baronet 
in 1949. 

He was elected a Life Fellow of the Society in 1892. 


SIR WILLIAM HIMBURY 

We also record with regret the death, on 28th November, at the age of 81, 
of Sir William Henry Himbury, M.A., another of the most senior Fellows of the 
Society, having been elected in 1896. 
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Sir William, who retired in October from the post of chairman of the council of 
the British Cotton Growing Association, was engaged. all his life in the cotton trade. 
He travelled widely, and was the pioneer of cotton growing within the Commonwealth, 
on which subject he once corresponded with the Society. He served on many official 
committees dealing with Empire development, and was a member of the governing 
body of the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, and a member of the Council 
of the Royal Geographical Society. He was knighted in 1926. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WEATHERING OF STONE 
From MR. W. M. WHITEMAN, 72 BRIM HILL, N.2. 


Mr. R. J. Schaffer, in his second lecture on Stone in Architecture, says that 
occasional blocks of Portland stone fail to give the service expected of them, and 
mentions the Epstein figures on Rhodesia House as a notable example. But were 
not these sculptures deliberately defaced by the Rhodesian authorities when they 
took over the building? 

I write away from references, but feel sure that several books by or about Epstein, 
such as Let There Be Sculpture deal with this once famous controversy. 

[Epstein was only 27 when in 1907, he was commissioned to execute 18 new life- 
size figures for the British Medical Association’s building in the Strand. The figures 
took 14 months to complete, and were greeted with a storm of accusations of 
indecency. A long controversy ensued, and although the figures were reprieved, they 


were partially mutilated when the building was taken over by the government of 
Southern Rhodesia.—£p.] 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


JOHN PIPER: PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND THEATRE DESIGNS, 1932-1954. Arranged 
and with an introduction by S. John Woods. Faber, 1955. 84s 


The reproductions with which this handsome book is filled include nothing earlier 
than 1932 when John Piper was 29, had finished with the uncertain experiments of 
youth (if there ever had been any such), and had embarked on a career which, in 
spite of its variety, has been more consistent than that of almost any British artist. 

Piper is a designer of romantic, picturesque scenery. Sometimes he designs for 
stage productions; sometimes he uses his great technical resources to construct 
paintings in which the scenery can be even more subtle and more unexpectedly 
arranged. The wild crags of Snowdon, the empty beaches of Dungeness, the decayed 
monuments in old parish churches, the bleached rectangular look of the Isle of 
Portland, move him to design with extraordinary freedom and invention; and it is 
characteristic that his keen visual interest acts as a stimulus to an enquiring mind, 
for he is also a guide-book writer, a writer for the Architectural Review. 

Now that he is in his fifties, he seems to have reached an important point in his 
career. Mr. S. John Woods tells us that Piper’s admiration for stained glass has 
been reflected in his fondness for designing with strong, intense reds and blues, 
and dark, impenetrable blacks. Now, at last, he is designing real stained glass 
windows and the artist whose landscapes have always been uninhabited is at last 
drawing life-size human figures. It is too early yet to say how they will turn out. 


That they will be admirably balanced pieces of decoration one may take for granted; 
will they have qualities beyond this? 
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Piper is a romantic and, in painting, romantics usually declare themselves by 
idiosyncratic methods of manipulating light. Light strikes downward like a search- 
light from Heaven, capriciously selecting some fragment of ruined grandeur or the 
detail of some beetling cliff. It is not so much the light of Nature as of the stage, 
and there are times when one longs for the less contrived effects of the open sky; 
but so brilliantly does the artist manage his dramatic illuminations that one must 
admire and surrender. Moreover these lighting effects are displayed, if not precisely 
on real buildings and mountains, at least on solid constructions that are close equiva- 
lents, for he has a strong feeling for solid form and can express it very forcibly with 
remarkable economy of means. 

In the present book a factual, sensible introduction by S. John Woods is followed 
by a curious essay by Piper himself, in which he seems to be describing a dream (or 
two dreams) of two unearthly but burningly significant objects such as the sur- 
realists might have attempted to paint. But, as far as one can see, Piper himself has 
never tried to do so, and the relevance of the essay seems to lie chiefly in the fact 
that it displays yet another of his many talents—the ability to write extremely well. 

At one time the influence of Piper could be traced in the work of many younger 
painters who produced watercolours with complex wax-and-water textures or oil 
paintings elaborately scratched and scraped. These are now less frequent, and 
perhaps it is just as well; the master’s brilliant technical devices became a little 
wearisome when pursued for their own sake by pupils whose skill and judgment were 
on a much lower level. 

It is, indeed, skill and judgment which are always so outstanding in Piper’s work. 
He is almost the most conscious and intelligent painter we have; his interpretations 
of landscape and architecture show great taste and knowledge, are often the result 
of acute and original observation, and are invariably strikingly decorative. For 
profound comments on human existence or subtle interpretations of it we must 
look elsewhere; but John Piper is a very fine designer of picturesque, romantic 
scenery. 

STEPHEN BONE 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF 1855 


VOLUME Iv. 7th December, 1855 


A FRENCH OMNIBUS 


From a paper on The Construction of Private Carriages in England ; and on the Carriage 
Department of the Paris Exhibition of 1855, by George N. Hooper. 


France shows a public omnibus of sound workmanship. It is much heavier than 
most English ones, but will carry fourteen passengers inside comfortably, each in 
a well defined and separate seat ; ten persons can be carried outside on a seat running 
from end to end of the roof, passengers sitting back to back. A convenient raised rail 
surrounds the top of the omnibus and ensures the safety of the passengers, as it is 
not difficult to lose one’s balance on taking or leaving a roof seat, should the horses 
move the carriage during the operation. The steps to ascend to the upper seats and 
descend are very conveniently arranged. The driver is intended to sit quite alone. 
There is no door behind, the conductor standing on the step, and being prevented 
falling by a loose moveable strap passing across the doorway; he is protected from 
the rain by a portion of the roof projecting over the step. The hind part of the omnibus 
is provided with a deal, numbered, and having an index-hand working from the 
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centre, which the conductor has to move forward at the entry of each passenger, 
and at the same time causing a bell to ring. The state of the index is read off by 
a clerk as it passes any of the branch offices on the line of journey ; the dial apparatus 
is opened and set back at the commencement of each journey, when its numbers 
have been finally read off. This is an excellent plan for keeping the money-taker 
honest. The driver can be signalled when to stop by pulling a cord so arranged as 
only to give a slight pull to his arm. The front springs are arranged in the same manner 
as the hind ones, namely, two side springs with a cross spring. For heavy carriages, 
which carry uncertain loads, sometimes under, and frequently overloaded, it is an 
excellent plan, and so much better than the short stiff elliptic springs invariably used 


for the front parts of English omnibuses. 


Some Activities of Other Societies and Organizations 


MEETINGS 

mon. 12 pec. Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy 
Place, W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. Alvin Rakoff: The Tele- 
vision Studio as seen by the Producer. 

Geographical Society, Royal, South Kensington, S,W.7. 
8.30 p.m. Major-General J. C. T. Willis : Ordinance 
Survey and the Public. 

Imperial Institute, South Kensington, S.W.7. 5.45 p.m. 
P. Hodge : The Man on the Spot : Gold Coast. 

Textile Institute, at Nelson, Laurel Bank. 7.30 p.m. 
R. Gill: Sizing of Synthetic Fibres and their Effect 
on Weaving and Finishing. 

Transport, Institute of, at 66 Portland Place, W.1. 
5.45 p.m. J. B. Burnell: Urban Passenger Trans- 
port—Problems : Palliatives ; Cures. 

tTuES. 13 pec. Industrial Transport Association, at the 
Royal Society of Arts, W.C.2. 6.30 p.m. William 
Simpson : Air Transport Developments. 

Manchester Geographical Society, 16 St. Mary’s Parson- 
age, Manchester, 3. 6.30 p.m. Lt.-Col. G. Haythorn- 
thwaite : The Peak National Park. 

Textile Institute, at the Chemical Society, Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, W.1. 7pm. H. W. Best- 
Gordon : Using Crease-Resisted Materials. 

WED. 14 pec. British Foundrymen, Institute of, at the 
Waldorf Hotel, W.C.2. 7.30p.m. E. C. Mantle: 
Practical Implications of Research on the Casting of 
Non-ferrous Metals. 

British Kinematograph Society, at G.B. Theatre, 
Film House, Wardour Street, W.1. 7.15 p.m. 
F. P. Gloyns: Colour Film Developments in the 
Cinema. 

Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy Place, 
W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. D. H. Lucas: The Measurement 
of Steam Temperatures in Power Stations. 

Engineering Inspection, Institution of, at the Royal 
Society of Arts, W.C.2. 6.45 p.m. W. G. Stevenson : 
The Motor Industry Research Association, its Purpose, 
Organization, and Methods. 

Locomotive Engineers, Institution of, at the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, 1 Birdcage Walk, S.W.1. 
5.30 p.m. C. Wordsworth : Locomotives for Heavy 
Industry. 

Petroleum, Institute of, at 26 Portland Place, W.1. 
5.30 p.m. G. W. Sears: Statistics as an Aid to 
Specification. 

Photographic Society, Royal, 16 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
7p.m. George L. Wakefield: Modern Flash 
Technique. 

Physical Society—Colour Group, at the Lighting 
Service Bureau, 2 Savoy Hill, W.C.2. 3.30 p.m. 
W. R. Stevens and H. M. Ferguson: Apparent 
Brightness of Coloured Light Sources. 

Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington, S.W.7. 
6.15 p.m. John Lowe : The Chinese Taste in England, 

THURS. 15 pec. Anthropological Institute, 

21 Bedford Square, W.CL. 5.30 p.m. R. Revel 
Atkinson : Pitt-Rivers and After: A Retrospect of 
Tenets and Techniques in British Archeology. 


go 


Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy Place, 
W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. A. Nemet and W. F. Cox : Intensifi- 
cation of the X-ray Image in Industrial Radiology. 

Photographic Society, Royal, 16 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
5 p.m. Prof. J. D. Bernal: The Use of Photographs 
in X-ray Crystallography. 

Textile Institute, at the Bolton Technical College. 
7.30 p.m. W. H. Morley : Where Do We Stand ?— 
Spinning. 

At the Technical College, Batley. 7.30 p.m. 
A. Bonser : Woollen Carding. 


Fri. 16 pec. Mechanical Engineers, Institution of, 1 Bird- 
cage Walk, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. E. A. Watson : Supply 
Control and Combustion of Fuel to Aero-gas-turbines. 


sat. 17 pec. Chemical Engineers, Institution of, at 
Reynolds Hall, College of Technology, Manchester. 
3 p.m. Prof. J. M. Coulson: Some Aspects of heat 
transfer in a climbing film evaporator. 
Horniman Museum, London Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 
3.30 p.m. G. E. Eades: The Story of Forest Hill, 
Dulwich and Sydenham. 


MON. 19 pEc. Geographical Society, Royal, South Ken- 
sington, S.W.7. 5 p.m. Prof. S. W. Woolridge and 
Miss E. M. J. Campbell : Between Two Forests. 

Imperial Institute, South Kensington, S.W.7. 5.45 p.m. 
J. K. Brownlees: The Man on the Spot : Nigeria. 


TUES. 20 pec. Manchester Geographical Society, 16 St. 
Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester, 3. 6.30 p.m. Canadian 
Films. 

Photographic Society, Royal, 16 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
7 p.m. Prof. J. E. Roberts : Post-War Developments 
in the Production of X-rays. 


WED. 21 pgc. Meteorological Society, Royal, 49 Cromwell 
Road, S.W.7. 5 p.m. (1) C. H. B. Priestley : Free 
and forced convection in the atmosphere near the 
ground ; (2) R. Anderson, B. W. Eoville and 
D. E. McClellan: An operational frontal contour 
analysis model. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


NOW UNTIL SUN. 18 pec. The Tate Gallery, Millbank, 
S.W.1. A retrospective Exhibition :; Stanley Spencer. 
NOW UNTIL 31 pec (closed 24th and 25th Dec.) Imperial 
Institute, South Kensington,: S.W.7. The Third 
Annual Exhibition of the Society of Portrait Sculptors. 


MON. 12 DEC. UNTIL sUN. 18 pEc. Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 12.30 p.m. 1.15 p.m. and 
3 p.m. Weekdays, 3 p.m. and 4p.m., Saturdays, 
3p.m., 4p.m. and 5p.m. Sundays. Films: The 
Crown Agents, London ; Heritage of India. 


MON, 19 DEC. UNTIL FRI. 23 pec. Imperial Institute, 
South oe. S.W.7. 12.30 p.m., 1.15 p.m. and 
3 p.m. Weekdays, 3p.m. and 4 p.m. Saturdays, 
3p.m., 4p.m. and 5p.m. Sundays. Films: 
Adelaide Advances—Australia ; Cape Malays—South 
Africa ; High Country Farm—New Zealand ; Sailing 
in Canada. 





